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Jewish extremists renew 
attacks on Aqsa Mosque 


By Star Stqff' ii' filer 

AMMAN - Militants from a rightist Je- 
wish organization attempted to break into 
the A I- Aqsa Mosque compound on Wed- 
nesday to perform prayers inside the mos- 
que, Israeli Radio reported. 

The extremists dashed with Arab citizens, un- 
til (he v uilc nee was stopped by police who ar- 
rested eight Arabs lor interrogation. 

The Jewish mil Hants held their prayers .it hah 
Al-Magharbeh, one of the compound's gates, and 
threatened to return lo the mosque to start the 
construction of (he .so- culled "Third Temple" 
ovcT the debris of the mosque, the radio said. 

The religious extremists reportedly expect the 
occupation authorities to permit, litem to enter the 
ntosq ue and per form their prayers du ri ng t he next 
few weeks. Rabbi David Albom, a member of the 
orgunization, has imported a special fabric for the 
manufacture of ritual gowns to be worn inside the 
Aqsa Mosque. 

The leader of the movement, Gershom Sal- 
mon, has urged (he Israeli government ’ 
to proclaim its sovereignly over the mosque be- 
fore militants blow It up. 

in occupied Jerusalem, hundreds of students 
did not attend school on Wcdnesdnv. The 


students hunted car tyres and hurled stones at 
Israeli vehicles. One policeman was injured and 
the windows of two Israeli vehicles were 
smashed. 

One hundred and twenty-four people, includ- 
ing children, were arrested during the past 48 
hours in the West Batik. 

The military correspondent of the Israeli 
Army Radio reported that Israeli settlers have er- 
ected checkpoints on many streets inside Hebron, 
tind were asking for identity cards from Arab re- 
sidents. Several clashes between Arabs and set- 
tlers occured in the streets of the city, during 
which sc it lets opened fire and used tCArgas. Two 
Arabs were injured. 

In Hal hul, a group armed settlers broke into 
the city at dawn on Wednesday, smashing car 
windows and lights. They also opened lire at Arab 
houses and broke their windows. 

In Ramallah, settlers broke into Rahah Hotel, 
where university students live, and beat them. 
Ramallah residents erected barricades on Wed- 
nesday and hurled stones at Israeli military vehi- 
cles. 

In Nablus, residents smashed the window of a 
military Jeep and set fire to an Israeli vehicle and 
car tyres. Nationalist placards were raised by 
Arabs, who also shouted slogans against the oc- 
cupation. 
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BEIRUT BLOCKAGE: Traffic backs up more than three kilometres on the coastal 
highway south of Beirut on Tuesday, due to an Israeli checkpoint. Several comioatih 
attacks occurred on Tuesday, Including an ambush In the Shouf region and a booby- 
trapped car explosion near the ‘Ain Al-Hllweh refugee camp. Israeli troops halted ill 
port activity at the southern city of Sldon as they searched for those responsible for n 
explosion near the harbour. 

(AP wlrepholo! 


Hussein- Arafat talks ‘positive’ 


Continued from page: 1 

the committee heard a report from Mr. Arafat on 
the progress of his talks with the King, and those 
of his aides with Jordanian ministers and other 
officials. 

Executive Committee member Mohsen Abu 
Malzar, speaking to the press after the second ses- 
sion, said that and that is to adhere to the decisions 
of the Palestine National Council and or Fez as a 
minimum level for Arab political moves, with 
emphasis on PLO rejection of the Reagan Plan as a 
basis for any move. 

Asked about the proposed Arabsummit meet- 
ing to be held in Morocco around mid- April, he 
replied that the present critical situation, espe- 
cially that ofthe people in the occupied territory, 
demands a summit conference. 

Ignoring basics 

In his personal opinion, he said, there were no 
positive elements in the Reagan Plan, as it is only 
another "cycle ofthe Camp David". As long as it 
continues lo Ignore the confirmed rights or the 
Palestinian people, for return, self-determination. 


an independent state, and Bslong as it ignores the 
PLO, then it is really ignoring the basic matters. 

He added that he did not believe that the Rea- 
gan and Fez plans could be reconciled, as they 
completely contradict each other in content re- 
garding the rights of the Palestinians. 

Asked whether there is consensus within the 
executive committee to reject the Reagan Plan, he 
said that the PNC, from which the Executive 
Committee emanated, had stressed this Tact, and 
that is to reject ll as a proper basis for a permanent 
solution to the Palestine problem. 

The Fez plan can be Implemented lirst and 
foremost by adhering to It, he said, which means 
that the minimum Arab rights must be protected. 
This implies not "falling Into the arms of Ameri- 
can liquidation projects," such as Camp David 
and the Reagan Plan. 

Asked about reports of differences among the 
Palestinian leaders,- Executive Committee mem- 
ber and Secretary General Mohammad Zuhdi 
Nashashibi told The Star they were entirely un- 
true. But he said there were minor difficulties 
between the PLO and Jordan, and he hoped' that 
within the short time remaining before the sum- 
mit conference they would be Ironed out. 
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• MADRID — Israeli Labour Party leader Shimon Peres was quoted as saying that Israel oad 
Spain would establish diplomatic relations in the near future. The Spanish news agencies Efeand 
Europe Press said Peres met for two hours on Tuesday with Spanish Socialist Premier Felipe 
Gonzalez. Spain has never had diplomatic relations with Israel. 


• BERNE — A Libyan diplomat who is leaving Switzerland after a spying case had supplied 
weapons and ammunition to two Swiss terrorists earlier, but the Swiss decided not to deport 
him. The Swiss Justice and Police Ministry confirmed that the Libyan charge d'affaires, Moham- 
mad Abdul Mawek, was named by an informer as the person who provided the terrorists wtt 
their guns. Claudia Bichlin and Juerg Wehren, arrested in November 1980 as they were 
preparing explosives, were sentenced five weeks ago. 

• BEIRUT — British diplomatic sources said US Secrclnry of State George Shultz will pay avail 
to several Middle Eastern capitals Including Amman, Beirut and Damascus, a Lebanese of’*’- 
spaper reported. "Al-Safeer" newspaper quoted British high-ranking officials as saying the lime 
Is appropriate Tor such visits especially while Israel I- Lebanese negotiations on the withdrawal^ 
the Israeli forces from Lebanon have reached a dead end. 

• VIENNA — The United Nations Decode for Disabled Persons will be launched in Vienna law 
this month, the United Nations Information Service snld. The dacadc, extending from I9IH° 

1 992, is designed as a continuation or the activities initiated during the Ycnr or Disabled fcnjj 
staged by the UN In 1982. The UN Centre for Social Development and Humanitarian A®** 
wants to help improve the situation of disabled persons throughout the world, particularly i n 
developing countries, the service said. j 

• TUNIS — Secretary General orthe Islamic Conference Organization (ICO) Habib Al-OwnUe 1 
on Wednesday for Rome, for a meeting with Pope John Paul. 


The US takes tentative steps to curb Israel 


Uy Abtlulsnlnm Mnssaruch 

Star Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON - President Reagan* 
announcing last Thursday the su- 
s pension of a dell very of mil Itary aircraft 
to Israel, gave the Impression of being 
forced Into the move against , all the 
might of his will. Mr. Reagan attempted 
to justify theact ion wit ha letter from his 
administration to Sen. Charles Percy - 
sen ton 1 6 July but kept secret until now 
I - saying only that Israel “may” have 
violated the US-Isfaell arms sale 
agreement of 23 July 1952; 

The administration.. In an . attempt to I 
pre-empt yet another nerve wracking cam- - 1 
jalgn of Israeli lobbying, attempted to show 
once rn fo r Z sr aei| dema Ads fo r “ secu rl t y ’ V 
tut It Insisted that If the 7 5 P-16planes were . 
lo be delivered tb Israel, “the spirit. of the ! 
flaw* ! which was enacted by the Congress of ! 
the United states, '‘would' be violated.” ; : 

The government still 1 ' hasn’t cpirib rlghtij 
out and said last year 1 8 lsraell lnya , ttlprt;of :| 


Lebanon was not a defensive move. But the 
administration, frustrated with Israeli 
tactics of delaying and sabotaging the talks 
on Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon, de- 
cided to throw the book at Israel, since time 
is running out on President Reagan’s peace 
plnn. 

‘Substantial violation 1 

According to the Mutual Defence Ass- 
istance Agreement between the US and Is- 
rael of 23 July 1952, ‘‘the government of 
Israel assures the United States government 
that such equipment, materials or services 
asinaybe acquIredfromtheUnltedStates... 
are required for and will be used solely to 
maintain Us Internal security, its legitimate 
self-defence or to permit It to participate In 
the defence orthe area of which It Is apart or 
United Nations collective: security ar- 
rangements and measures* and that It will 
hot. undertake any act of aggression against 
any other state." 

' -":'- 

- Although the United States government 
has ample evidence that the Israeli war In 
Lebanon, wM an act of aggression, the State 
department unwavering, support of Israel , 
sald ln the lfi July 1982 letter, "In these 


circumstances, I must report on behalfofthe 
president pursuant tosectlon3(C)(2j,thata 
substantial violation by Israel of these 
provision may have occurred." 

Under the Arms Export Control Act, 
which the State Department notified Con- 
gress orits possible violations, Israel could 
be deprived of all ftjture US arms sales If It 
was found that the Invasion of Lebanon de- 
finitely violated the terms of the 1951 
agreement. 

US officials were not decisive when they 
ls ® u ® d , lhelr Preliminary judgment. Israeli 
officials, beginning with Menachem Begin, 
and going down the line to Shamir, Sharon, 
Arens and others, tried to tell the United 
States that their holocaust In Lebanon was 
for self-defence. 

Halfhearted 

.. °. nI i °^F lal rinding so Tar has beeh 

Isracl will never 
L 1 vlolat[n 8 , agreements and 

aws ofthe united states , especially now on 

..the eve ofthe 1984 presidential elections. 
• Washington sources revealed that a 
.routine letter to Congress* Informing the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 0 ^ 
Intent to sell 75 F-I6s to Israel. 
billion, was sent on June 16 . But isra 
already Invaded Lebanon, on June o- 

Gift to Arens 

Although the American admlrlsl^ 
has put the planes on hold until isra 1 * 
some flexibility and begins to wltW 
forces from Lebanese soil, the us 
abandoned Israel completely. 
days ago the Pentagon announce® s . 

tcntlon to sell Israel 200 Sidewinder m , , 
worth S 1 6 million. The missiles seem , 
gift from Secretary of 1 

Weinberger to his Israeli 
Moshe Arens, who demonstrate ^ 

flexibility and was forthcoming . 

sharing of secrets gained from n 
weapons captured In Lebanon. L 

: The official US rationale ebouj Jj 
missile deal was that the Sidewind^ 
considered defenclve and not 011 ^ 
weapons. But no matter what m* ^ 
ministration is attempting to dr *7 bv |oi 
the Sidewinders and the F- 1 6 s. It is 
that the United States is not about tv 
Israel very hard. 


Che Jerusalem iria 
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Halevi speaks of peace prospects 


Resistance must continue’ 


By Leila G. Deeb 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN-The Palestinian resistance 
struggle is an important factor in Israeli 
politics, and its continuation is essential for 
Israelis to realize the mistakes of their gov- 
ernment, Mr. Han Halevi said in an inter- 
view with The Star on Wednesday. 

Mr. Halevi, a former Israeli who now heads 
the Palestiuc Liberation Orhsnizaiion’s informa- 
tion office in Paris, was in Amman to attend the 
funeral of Dr. Issam Sartawi, the PLO official who 
was assassinated in Lisbon on Sunday. He had 
been chosen by PLO Chairman Araftit to replace 
Dr. Sartawi at the Lisbon conference of the So- 
cialist International. 

In the interview, lie said there were forces 
developing within Israeli Jewish society which 
are becoming more and more aware of the dead- 
lock and suuicidnl course followed by the Israeli 
leaders. These currents, he explained, were rein- 
forced in the protest movement against the war in 
Lebanon. 

But lirst, all these forces together still represent 
a minority trend, which does not compensate lor 
themcreasiiig"fascization of Israeli political lire," 
and also . there are very few among those who 
protest who arc aware of the nniuic ofthe Pales- 
tine question— which means that they criticize 
later developments and implications tv»r Zionism 
without facing the fundamental character of 
Zionist Ideology us such 11 . 

“I am convinced that the continuation of the 
Palestinian struggle is a condition for the sty r- 
icngthening or these forces, because it is only to 
the extent that the Israeli leadership will face a 
serious crisis thnl these force will he able to gain 
popular support in Israel," said Mr. Halevi. 


Uncompromising stand 
Asked to comment on peace efforts in the 
Middle ,East, Mr. Halevi said that they are all said 
dial they are all bvlockcd by the uncompromising 
standofthe Israeli government, and thoconinued 
w PPOrl of the United States for this stand. He’ 
added (hat peace could come in two ways: Out- 

■*® e prestire or changes within Israeli society it- 
self. 

So far as outside pressure is concerned, he 
continued, for a variety of reasons," the Arab 


stales are not in a position, or are not willing to 
exert elTective pressure on the United States >r 
directly on Israel, such as through military con- 
frontation. " Where international political and di- 
plomatic pressure is concerned, the American 
government even though from time to time it cri- 
ticizes some aspects of Israeli policy, continues to 
deny in principle the national rights or (he Pales- 
tinian people. 

Asked for his opinion ofthe Reagan Plan, he 
said that there were two things about it: Its con- 
tent, and the American attitude. The first is built 
upon the denial of Palestinian self-determination 
mid (lie PLO’s ability to represent the Palestinians. 

On the second aspect, he said the Americans 
have been asking the Palestinians and Arabs to 
endorse the plan without showing any willing- 
ness to impose it on Israel. 

Mr. Halevi thinks that they have failed the test, 
and 1 he result is a momentary deadlock, which, in 
ninny ways, whs foreseeable. Now, the Pales- 
tinians have endorsed, and support without any 
reservation the Fez peace plan, which remains the 
sole sound basis for a global peace settlement in 
theura. If this plnn is not taken into consideration 
today by the LIS. it means that "we must continue 
the struggle with nil means, including armed 
struggle, to create a political mid International bn- 
luncc of power luvoumble to this plan." 

Mr Halevi, although of French birth and 
nationality , was brought up asau Israeli. He is the 
first such person to lie employed by die Palestine 
Liberation Organization lie has lived in Paris 
since 1 97ft. and has written and published two 
hooks there. Earlier he was publishing a monthly 
bulletin called "Nuuvollcsdc LTnlcrleur". which 
was news from the occupied territory. 

Asked why he had left Israel in 1976. Mr. 
Halevi explained that he had been arrested several 
times Tor what was termed "contacts with Pales- 
tinian resistance," blit the final straw came when 
the Israelis arrested nnd expelled his French \yife. 
He says he has been an anti-Zionist militant since 
the 1 967 war, and was a member ofMatzpen (an 
anti-Zionist revolutionary socialist group) until 
1 970. He was also a pari of the "Ma’vek" or "Ni- 
dal" group, which split from Matzpen. 

When he gol lo Paris, Mr. Halevi worked as a 
journalist, nnd for iwo years was the personal 
secretary oflhe famous anti-Zionist Israel Shahak. 
He has always been involved in French associa- 
tions of solidarity with Palestinians. 


House panel softens proposed 
measure to punish Jordan 

By Charles Rabb 

WASHINGTON (KUNA)--The House Foreign Affairs Europe and Middle East Subcommittee 
sweetened fiscal 1 984 foreign assistance terms for Israel but softened a planned rebuke to Jordan 
0r declining lo enter President Reagan's proposed peace talks on a Palestinian entity. 

Subcommittee Chairman Lee Hamilton (Democrat -Indiana) on Tuesday warned that an 
amendment prohibiting financing advanced weapons to Jordan until it enters direct negotiations 
with Israel was "unwise and goes a little too far." 

With the president's I September peace Initiative "hanging by a thread,” he said, the amend- 

. ntent would amount to "a rebuke at a critical moment in the process." I 

The amendment was proposed earlier in the mark-up of the proposed foreign assistance WH 
y slron 8 supporters oflsrael on the subcommittee who were annoyed with Jordan's decision 
lo enler the talks. His Majesty King Hussein said on Sunday he Would not enter the talks 
cause the Palestine Liberation Organization was seeking to change an agreement he had 
1 ^ worked out with PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat. 

' v **? edin S Rep . Hamilton’s warning, the subcommittee adopted H ^^^finance 

. substitute amendment saying foreign military sales guaranteed in the act m y 
^vanced weapons for Jordan only if the president has certified to CMP* Mm* 
, -publicly committed to recognizing Israel and to prompt direct ^ ace ne ®° ' '“" D d 3CCords 
. ^United Nations Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 and the Camp David accords. 
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At the fuDeral of assassinated PLO offlcinl Issom Sartawi: lion llalcvl (left) nnd the widow, Dr. 
Wadnd Sartawi (Photos hy Nassau Ibrahim) 

Palestinian peacemaker 
buried close to home 


By Leila G. Deeb 
Star Stuff Writer 

AMMAN-'T'he hills nnd plains of Palestine are 
crying for him,” said one cable of condolences 10 
the Snnuwi family. More condolences and ex- , 
pressions of grief enme from all over the world Tor 
Dr. Issam Sartawi, assassinated in Lisbon at the 
Socialist International Conference last Sunday. 

Many thpught of. Dr. Sartawi as the roving 
ambassador or the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. He had a very definite hand In opening doors . 
for the PLO in Europe and setting up iis offices 
there. He was best known for starting the 
Palestinian-Israeli dialogue. Mr. Maxim Ghilan, a 
French Jew and publisher of the magazine "Israel 
and Palestine", told The Star that it would lake the 
world 1 0 years to understand what he was doing, 
but "Ihe dialogue will go on." 

Dr. Sartawi's body arrived from Lisbon on 
Tuesday on a Moroccan military plane. The plane 

Arafat ‘ready 
to meet again’ 

STOCKHOLM, (AP) — Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization Chairman Yasser Arafat said here on 
Wednesday he is still ready and willing lo conti- 
nue talks wilh His Majesty King Hussein and pre- 
paring for that. "We arc ready and we will do our 
best lo continue these joint talks with the Jorda- 
nians," Mr. Arafat declared at a crowded press 
conference during his visit lo Stockholm, where 
he was invited by the party led by Olof Palme;; 

Mr. Arafat indicated a postponement orthe 
projected Arab sunjmll at Rabat in Morocco had 
been agreed in conjunction between him and 
King Hassan or Morocco. The PLO leader was 
reported preparing to fly to Morocco late on 
Wednesday night following a banquet here for 
talks wilh King HasSan. Bui on direct question He 
answered only 'maybe. Why not?" 

During the more than half-hour long meeting 
with the press ihe PLO leader made dear he does 
not embrace US President Reagan’s Middle East 
peace plan — although he found "some positive 
elements in it” and the PLO sticks to the A rab plan 
from the Fez summit. « 


had been delayed at Lisbon airport because au- 
thorities there would not give it clearance lo take 
off After the Moroccan pilot threatened to take 
off anyway. II was permitted to leave, with full 
military honours being paid |o the memory of the 
peacemaker. At Amman Airport Chic f Chamber- 
Inin Prince Ra'd |hn Zqid represented His Majesty 
King Hussein in meeting it. 

A few hours earlier Dr. Wadud Sartawi, wile 
of the deceased, had arrived from Paris where she 
has lived from the Iasi seven years. She was ac- 
companied by her three children: Nudia 1 5, Omar 
13, and Rann seven years old. Dr. Sartawi de- 
clined to make any statement to the press, hul 
maintained a calm demeanour and self-control 
throughout. 

The family went to the Jordan University Ho- 
spital to pay their last respects to the hero. The 
coffin, which was sealed, was draped with Ihe 
Palestinian fiag. The commander orthe Palestine 

Continued on page 16 
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WorlciPaper 



For the 
first thne ■ 
In Jordan: 


The Star publishes World Paper, n 
16-page pullout news supplement 
Also, Muslims from around the world 
descend on Amman, Page 3; Italian: 
jazz maestro comes to town, page 4; 

'Israel tries lo' hide its shame, page 7; 
Turkey’s greatest singer comes to Jor- 
dan, page 13. 




Jordan 150 fils 


SaaiU Arabia ft Qatar 3 ilyals 






Food seminar faces Jordan’s problems 


By Kfllhy Knklsh 

Special to the Star 

AMMAN — Organizers of Mil- iwo- 
dav sum in.it on (lie Jordanian food in* 
dnsiry which ended in A nim.iii on 
Tuesday clearly look t he approach that 
understanding all ns peels of a problem 
is (he vital lirsl step towards solving il. 

At the seminar they worn through a 
thorough study of all the difficulties 
Jordan faces with its rood industry be- 
fore proposing tiny recommendations 
for setting it on ii.s feet 

Barriers 

Seminar organizers also empha- 
sized tlmi the .successful realization nf 
their recoin jnen dm ions depends on 
co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween nil sectors, government and 
non-government alike. This' include.'. 
tJic ministries of agriculture, industry 
un«l trade, supply hvnlih, labour nnd 


ediu'iiticut ami die Jordanian universi- 
ties and research centres 

I he problem* Jordan faces m its 
food industry are little different from 
those facing most developing coun- 
tries. 

The major agricultural problems 
are lack of water resources, a depen- 
dency on dry fanning and ignorance 
on the pari of farmers in the use of 
fertilisers and insecticides. 

As to the foodstuffs industry itself, 
die seminar highlighted several bar- 
riers that discourage its development. 

The two major problems are a poor 
knowledge of market requirements on 
l Impart of those involved in the indus- 
try nnd the tedious procedures neccss- 
aiy to obtain official approval for the 
establish men I of new projects. 

Once an Industry is established il 
faces continuing problems of poor el- 
ectricity, telephone and telex services, 
a shortage nfsparc parts for machinery, 




Agents Jbr Aeroflot and Intaurlst 


Our apCBlallty li In organising lours for any ilie group lo the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 


Amman - AbifaJI 

opp. Ministry of Education 


Tel. i 665688 665269 

P.O. nox 20750 
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BEAUTY 
RITZ ES I . 


Whllo In Amman 


Sauna - Massage - Exercise reduction or I 8 

Kilo per treatment £t lengthening body 8 0 

muscles. Treatments for pigmentation & 8 8 K 

scars stretch marks Epilation Elocirolysis 8 8 W 

& Natural, Hair Removal, Renlovaf of fi 8 W 

blackheads & acne & wrinkles. The latest 8 8 % 

Jn Beauty Treatments French, Swiss. 8 8 M . 

English- Flairdressing, Manicure and Pc- 8 8 * 

diourc, w ¥ 

ShtwelsanS • near Sltamloli School 
' Tel. 665339, Amman - Jordan 



INSIST ON VISITING 

RABBATH AMMON 
ORIENTAL BAZAAR 

Comprising 
Olive Wood Boxes 
Caravan Camels 
Jackets & Caps - 
cfs Native 
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SUN TOURS 

/TRAVEL & TOURISM 


Worldwide service , . t <■ , 

Alrjline reservations " 

' Hotel reservations 

Charts groups inside and outside of Iordan 
;w|th special rgtei 

caiio Servlet ' ■" ' ■' 

os-*, s®* TnvaJ Agmt. : 

•i B ? ats “ Suez T Aqaba, Aqaba * Sue* 

Tel. omefe 21108 

Telex 22288 FHMAWl JO;' ;• 


high electricity and fuel costs mid a lack 
of suitably qualified technicians and 
administrators. 

Consumer Impact 

[I is also obvious that consumers 
also com ri bme lo discouraging local 
industry by their preference for im- 
ported food. This is often due to the 
false belief that imported goods arc 
superior. The local food industry isalso 
unable to compete with foreign prices 
due to heavy taxes on basic industrial 
materials and packaging. 

Local marketing also has its prob- 
lems Local products arc not well ad- 
vertized and their distribution throu- 
ghout ihe market is inefficient. 

The seminar, which was held under 
Ihe patronage of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hnssan, and attended by 
representatives of Jordanian minis- 


lurks, Arab and iniernuiionnl organi- 
zations, the Council For Arab Eco- 
nomic Unity and (he various Arab 
Funds, ended with n scries or recom- 
mendations (hat il is hoped will I to 
fulfilled in ihe near future. 

The recommendations covered 
agricultural production, murkciing and 
pricing systems, (he protection of 
national production, and control and 
export policies. 

The emphasis in agriculture was on 
iho need to survey potential water re- 
sources and to encourage formers to 
use fertilisers and insecticides and (o 
grow more cereal crops. 

The seminar called on the authori- 
ties to carry out feasibility studies Irc- 
lbre establishing new food industries 
and to legislate to protect local industry 
from excessive foreign competition. 




ISTIKLAL LIBRARY CO. 


One of the largest selections of toys, 
games, art supplies and stationery in Am- 
man. 


Present this coupon fora 10% discount on anything in 
^ o ur store. ^ 

\J/ Nj/ Shmelsanl Branch Tel: 663130 \|/ 

7|\. ^ (Sale Items excluded) — - 

aMSMSSCS*®®#** Offer expires May li , I 
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PLANNING ANY EXCURSION' THIS 
SUMMER? 

WE CAN TAILOR-ARRANGE IT FOR YOU AND- 
y YOUR FAMILY. 

ADAM TOURS 
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You name It, we can arrange It. 

ADAM TOURS 


BEHIND HAYA CENTER - SHMEISANI 
P.O.Box 92S188 TLX: 22465 TEL: 663226 
AMMAN. 
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Genuine 
needlework 
appears Saturday 

AMMAN (Star) — Examples of M ih 
only uuthviUic Palestinian embreij 
ery- tang made today will be on d* 
play in mi open house at the homo} 
Mrs. Widad Kawar on Saiurd«. ft. 
Slnr learned. 

From 1 1 a. in. - .1 p.m., Mrs. KiUj r 
will show the work of Mrs. Lebjiiyti 
and 90 women in Palestinian refuge; 
camps. Her home is behind the Anv 
mon Training Hotcl.ln the FounhCir- 
cle area. 


• THE MINISTRY of Commuru- 
cations has issued its first batch of 
commemorative stamps for I98J 
on the subject of the Sabra and Sha- 
tiln massacres. The stamps come in 
10, 25, 40, 50 and 100 fils denomi- 
nations, 

• THE INTERIOR Ministry hu I 
decided lo hold a celebration or 
Traffic Day, 4 May 1 983 underihe 
theme, ‘‘People are Our Greaiesi 
Asset.*’ Drivers, and policemen will 
be honoured, and some cilireiu 
who have been disabled as a result 
of rond accidents will receive re- 
cognition. 

• THE FOREIGN Ministry hasde- 
cided lo (ransler ambassadors Wa- 
lid Ai-Durra front India and Hani 
Khalifa from Spain, back lo Am- 
man. Ambassador Taher A 1-Main 
will go from Paris to London, Kb- 
dul Hndi al-Majali from Wash- 
ingion to Tokyo, Hani Al-Khauw- 
neh from Moscow to Paris and 
Ibrahim Izzeddinc from London to 
Washington. 

• THE MINISTRY of Education 
Inis instructed schools to hold their 
year-end gradual Ion ceremonies 
Inside the school buildings and on# 
simple scale. Previously many cer- 
emonies have been held nl tile Pa- 
lace of Cult lire, as a result of which 
(lie sitppnrlcrs of students hod to 
bear huge expenses. 


OfcJjLo jUl 


Take your guests 
to a hotel tonight. 


For dinner, of course. 

: ^ u8ed 10 k® that Ihe best restaurant In town 
was always at the best hotel. 

• Th , e Marriott Hotel Is reviving 
the tradition with their WallDWx W/ 

. , II dine on the hum. 

? finest Imported U,S- beef, English V 

lamb, clover sole, Dutch veal 0*“*^ 

and the rflo$t sinful desserts : Mil 

all artfully served In the A*, 

■ most elegant surrou - ■ 

^rp»1seyourguest8^^%i^^T^<^^S 

• 1 Wlth dlnnerat ibe Marriott 


Islamic 


By HaimUm Al-HaJ 

Specie! to the Star 

aMMAN — Islamic civilisation is a pro- 
duct of the Islamic faith, His Majesty King 
Hussein said on Monday. Islam involves 
forth, worship and actions, and is an inte- 
gral itnil that cannot he divided, he said. 

* The King was sped king before the second an- 
nual conference urihc Royal Academy of Islamic 
(jiihniion Research (the Anl Al-Bait Fminda- 
Mll n) at the Royal Cultural Centre. "Islamic faith 
jnd teachings "re the spark that ignited the flame 
of civilisation, anti illu minuted the path for Mu- 
' s |inb to pursue the course o f k now ledge , scie mi fie 

icswrch nnd construction of a great civilisation. 

• w hich lasted for centuries." he said 

TTic king added that Islam, as a great religion, 

• was "Me to encompass all other religions, and 
'■ jywd the way for t he followers of other Iniihs (■» 

• rise in peace and freedom in uixvrdnnce with 

r their beliefs. He appealed to the conference and to 
scholars, cent res. university professors, rosea r- 
C |uis and institutes to "tnohili/e theii e lions for 
I thcdignlty ofour nation and the testornt ion ol'tiur 

j Civiluatlon". 

: The King noted that Islamic pimciples and 

! icachings motivated Muslims to acquire know J- 
[ edge, conduct scientific research and built up n 
; civilimion that enriched humanity for centuries, 
i Dr Nnsreddin Al-Assad, the loimd.it ion's 
{ president, had opened the conference's inaugural 
< «uk>n. which was .-mended In His Royal High- 
! ness Crown prime Hnssan and Prime Minister 
' Mudar Badran. ns well as nnmy high court nnd 
' government ofiicinls, Muslim and C'hixti.in clot- 
t gi men and diplomats. 

; The King attended the conference's liisi 
working session, which was held under the chair- 
manship of Crown Prince H assail. It devoted us 
work to subject of an Encyclopedia ot the f«um- 
daiion intends lo publish. The 22-volunic eney- 
dopedio will take about 1 0 ycatv to complete . I he 
j ™«lihg "Iso discussed the publication oi an mins, 
j and a plan to collect and copy famous Islamic 
I nunjsciipts. 

| The conference, attended by tit) dc legal ions 
j from all over the Islamic world, was also to dis- 


cuss education in Islam, linanuiil .idiui nisii.il ion 
in Islam, the treatment o| nint-Muslims and 
Ashiiru (consultations) in Islam 

Dr. Assad, in an intei view with I he Star, said 
that even during the conference’s first two sess- 
ions a great amount of work had been done. Sev- 
eral committees had been formed to esn mine cer- 
tain mi hie cis and prepare recnnimctidHiHuts. 

Dr Assacf pointed out that il would bo profit- 
able to hold meetings among Muslims themselves 
to gain a mutual understanding, before holding 
meetings with other cultural or religious com- 
munities. "These kinds of meetings supply us 
with new thoughts, and nukeii passible io orient 
us in the demeanour that our religion demands 
from us," he said. 

The lound.iiion has active meinbei s all over 
the world, in many count lies including the Soviet 
Union. India. Malaysia. Pakistan. Tut key. ihe 
United Stales and Senegal — in addition to mem- 
bers from the entire Arab world. In spite of its 
youth the foundation has constructed the basis, 
and "now \\-e wish that other progressive steps 
will follow accurate I \ and systematically," Dr. 
-\sMkl said. "Jerusalem has Ihe mosi important 
position in our minds and work.uttd wo are trying 
to copy or to reproduce unique mamiseiipis in 
Jerusalem that are not available in tiny part ol the 
world. 

Prof. Sami |[amameh.a Jorduninn-horn Am- 
erican cili/eli teaching at King Alvin l-\/i/ Univ- 
eisity m Jeddah, suid that his special concern whs 
with "Muslims' ireatinem ofihe’Altl Al-dhimma’ 
(lion- Muslims). 

"I believe that, throughout AraMusion.iheie 
were a lot of preiudices against them to he fair ... 
and in the modern period, politically, there is ani- 
mosity t from the West) against the Arab nations. 

"But as nn Arab Christian. I feel that the Mu- 
slims are my brothers and in every respect we 
have common ground as a nation, culturally, in 
language, hopes, and all othei aspects. Whui 
comes against us. we will sltaie us one nation. 

"We feel that the project ohm Encyclopedia ol 
Islam is overdue. Il is a very important mattei as a 
national document that should he done as soon as 
possible 




Ills Majesty K I or Hussein, Mix Royal Highness Crown Prince lltissnii nnd Anl Al-llnll l-nundn- 
(lon President Nasreddin A l-Assnd ail the foil ndnl Inn conference's opening session (Petr n photo) 


“I a in .i man who admires the M iislun ciiluuc. 
religion and civilisation. Ton can’t leave the past 
behind us if nothing liappencd/fhe liTeol a nation 
continues and develop- lliciefoie we are always 
inspired bv onr great past in our golden age of 
Islam, which connects us in the prose ni with all 
challenges of the past and looks to a united future 
in which Ihe Arab Muslim nation w ill aspire to a 
great civilisation. 

One pun ici pa n i has attracied a great deal of 
utteniion in his adoption of Islam ns his religion 
He is Ihe French philosopher Roger (i.t randy, 
who in I94h wrote a pamphlet entiik-d. "The 
Contribution of A rah- Islamic Civilian ion." In nn 
interview with The -Star. Mr. (inrandy said in the 
book he tried to fight against the West’s “carica- 
ture image of Islam." nnd to explain to the West 
what Islam is not and what it is. 

lie recalled that when he wus 2ft > curs of age in 
I n.l.L the suite was passing through a great crisis, 
eeononiically.eullui-ally Mini politically. Hecho.se 
to Iv hnth a Marxist and a Christ inn. nl a time 
when neither his fniher nor his mother followed 
either path. 


lie stressed that Marxism was not a religion, it 
was only a method and a technique to solve the 
social problems. “Chi isiiiimiv is separating w hat 
belongs to Caesar and what belongs to God. 

"It seems to me that Prophet Mohammad was 
not only a piophet. bin he was a businessman, a 
juilge.il laws ci and ,i polilicul leader ol die state ol 
Medina " In Islam, lie said, he found "Hu-answei 
of iv luii I was searching for “ 

Dm mg the Iasi i\\ o years, the philosophci pu- 
blished a book named "Islam is uui I'utiire Freun- 
ise’*, and wiulv another nil Zionist politics, m 
w hich lie emphasises ihui Zionism and Judaism 
me not the -same thing. 

" Ihe greatest danger, even for Isutel. is Zion- 
ism. Any country who chooses peace must not 
mon in such violent invasions as have seen in the 
A Tab territories 

*' This explains Zionism's historical Iniluic.aml 
the current dilllcullies it laces l-.ighleen per ix-m 
oT all .lews ;uv living in Israel now. and more 
people are leaving l luni me coining." Mi Gu- 
ru nd\ said 
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DDNONG OUT TODAY 9 


BURGER SNACK HOUSE 

with Ihe order of one 
lUmhurger Deluxe 
WC ^ til' c you one fresh 
squeezed frull Juice of your choice 
ABSOLl'TELV FREE! 

Present advertisement for free fruit Juice Rainbow Street 
Offer expires April 30 Opp. Rainbow Cinema 


estaurant Taiwan Tourismo 

g§ J% 


ONE OF THE &EST 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
IN AMMAN 


12:30 
6t3Q — 



ROMERO 

The Italian Restaurant / 

— 3:30 Jabal Amman, 3rd Circfo 

mktallhl T#|| 44227 

GloMd on Mondays 






New Orient Restaurant 

(Abu Ahmad) 


The most popular restaurant In Amman 
specialising In charcoal grill dishes 


3rd CLele Jabal Amman 
^PP- Aldlah Maternily Hoap. 


Open Daily 
TEL: 41093 


COME & 


We accept 


TRY BEST PIZZAS PASTRIES & 

HAMBURGERS IN TOWN 
special orders for parties 

Jebel Eueihtleh ■ A l-Hnwous Circle 



V BflllHi 

\\ bnbaur/ 

f TT 

JoiNtl Aid man . 
P.O. Box 503 
7*1: 41679 
Amman • Joida 



Srti'ClrcliS^^ 

/ Orluni 1 

flMgrnrani j 

«if> Clt»i* 1 ' 

\ 'l 

war* 




IRISH BAR 




ITALIAN 


1 RESTAURANT 
; J-JAKOOZ 




prince Moh’d Sired Under Jlahour Italian Rest. 


To advertise in this section call: 
The Jerusalem Star: 664153-4 


,2 THE JERUSALEM STAR . 
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Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. Ltd 
Text for expatriate recruiting 


Till: JORDAN Phosphate Mines Co. is a large rock phosphide producer in Jordan employing 
uhoiu 4. (KM) people >ii R usa i fa. 1.1 Massa and 1:1 Ahytui Mines. Milling excavations involve 
shovel/iiuek and dragline ope nil ions. 'I he following cluillcnging positions are available for the 
operation and muime na nee of it l ft million IlCM per year dragline plant at 1:1 Hussa Mines 1 35 km 
south of Amman: 

1. DRAG LINK OPERATION MANAGER 
Qualifications and experience: 

A Degree or Diploma in mining engineering acceptable to register with Jordan Engineers 
Association. Minimum 1 0 years experience in open pit mining or large earth-moving operations, 
several years of which spent in walking dragline operations. Knowledge of English is essential. 

Duties: Responsible lor eon t in no us operation and maintenance of a dragline plant consisting 
ol'n 41 eu yd and 3 1 3 li-honm electric walking dragline, two D9 bulldozers, two 45-R blasthole 
drills, A n I'o truck, two cranes, complete maintenance workshop and JJ/6.6 KV Power Distribu- 
tion System. Managed work Ibree of about 70 consistingoflocal and expatriate labour. Perform all 
inxvssui v planning, scheduling, budgeiing. etc. Report to E l Hassa Mine Manager for instructions 
and coordination. 

2. DRAGLINE MECHANICAL MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDANT 

Qualifications a nd experience: 

A Degree or Diploma in mechanical engineering acceptable to register with Jordan Engineers 
Association. Minimum 8 years experience on maintenance of mine plant equipment, at least 4 
years of which with walking dragline operations. Knowledge or English is essential. 

Duties: Responsible for proper maintenance and mechanical availability or dragline plant 
machinery listed above. Plan, organise and implement preventive maintenance, repairs and major 
overhauls of all mechanical equipment. Responsible for correct specifications and timely requisi- 
tions of all mechanical spares and maintenance supplies. 

3- DRAGL1NG ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDANT 
Qualifications and experience: 

A Degree or Diplomu in electrical engineering acceptable to register with Jordon Engineers 
Association. Minimum 8 years experience in electrical maintenance of mine plant euuipmcni.at 
least 4 years of which with electrical dragline or large electric shovel operations. Knowledge 
of English is essential. 

Duties: Responsible for proper maintenance and electrical availability of dragline plant equip- 
ment listed above. Plan, organise and implement preventive maintenance, repairs and major 
overhauls of all electrical equipment. Responsible for correct specifications and timely orders of 
electrical spares and maintenance supplies. 

4. Two Mechanics I Maintenance Supervisors 

5. Electrical Maintenance Supervisor 

6. Drilling and Binsling Foreman 

7. Welding Supervisor 

8. Three 1 st-class Dragline Maintenance Electricians 

9. Electronic and Instrument Technician 

10. Three Dragline Operators 

11. Two lsl-class Welders with certificates 

12. Two Ist-clnss Fitters for dragline maintenance. 

Conditions of employment: Employment is normally by 1-year contract renewable annually. 

Salaries are negotiably and paid- free of tax. 

Benefits include 30 days annual leave, return air. fares to place of recruitment are paid to the 
employee, his wife and children upol'1 8 years of age at the end of each 1 2-tnontli period of. service. 
Unused annual leave is carried “forward. Rent-free housing is uvailablc at El-Hassa town site. 
Company’s health scheme and the national pension insurance will apply to all expatriate employ, 
ees. Employment is scheduled to start in May 198.1 but not later than August 1983. 

Applications providing full detaijs of qualifications, experience, marital status and other poirso- 
nal data, together with a passport size photo, names and dales of birth of family members, contact 
phone number and address should be forwarded by air mailto: . c 


Managing Director 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Co.. 
Post Office Box 30 
Amman- Jordan 


V.l " 
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Italian jazz master 
to play in Amman 


By Kathy Spillman 
Slur Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The fui her of liulian jazz, Gato H 
Maestro Giorgio Gaslini, will present noted 
the history of jazz music to Jordanian with nt 
audience nt the Roy ul Cull unit Ce lit re m ro tig : 
on [7 April, as part of the European _ 
Community's Spring Festival. ,a?> 


Gato Bnrhieri and others. Critics h^e 
noted that he handles ihe kcyhujrj 
with authority and plays a rcnurUli 
.strong solo piano. 


Maestro Gnslini has produced 
numerous jazz festivals, introduced the 
study of jazz to Italian universities, re- 
corded over 70 albums mid composed 
41 motion picture soundtracks. He has 
played an eve rage of 150 concerts a 
year over the lust decade. 

Gnslini's prodigious musical career 
opened when lie began si udying pin no 
ul the age or seven. He performed his 
llrst concert m nine, conducted a Glen 
Miller-style swing band at 1 2 and ut age 
18 was hailed by critics as the first Ita- 
lian bebop musician. 

Between 1949 and 1951, Maestro 
Gaslini obtained six degrees from the 
Verdi conservatory in his native Milan, 
in composition, band conducting, 
piano, vocal polyphony, choral singing 
and orchestration. He attended the 
Chigiana Academy to perfect his con- 
ducting technique with the hcIpofPnul 
Von Kempcn. 

Maestro Gaslini, who has devoted 
himselfto synthesizing his love for jazz 
with contemporary music and has an 
accomplished personal iniprovi.xa- 
liotutl style, has recorded with Steve 
Lacy. Boswell Rudd, Jean- Luc Polity, 


Gaslini will be accompanied h v l( 
talented and accomplished musicians 
plus a new singing talent. Frdntcxi 
Olivcri, who will sing jazz and biu c »li.- 
the concert in Amman. 

Members of the Gaslini Octet «- 
elude saxophone player Claudio Alt 
Ira ii chini and tenor sax Mauririo Gi- 
llum Nunez. Nunez has played with 
jazz greats Ronny Blake and Kcrni 
Clarke. 

Fnbio Morgera and Daniel diUre-’ 
gorio will accompany Gaslini on dw 
trumpet and percussion, respectively 
Morgera is a member or the Youth Jan 
Orchestra of (he EEC.imd DiGiegcrie 
won tile first European prize for per- 
ci ■ ss i odists in 1979. 

Giko Pnvun will be playing has- br 
the octet. He has experience nith 
chamlvr orchestras ns well as vuih 
conte in poniry ensembles, and hu 
played in concerts with Kenny Drew 
and Art Farmer. 

Tlie most experienced ut ihe 
backup musicians is drummer Paolo 
Pcllegmti. in 1978 lie intended the btr- 
klee College of Music in Boston, and 
subsequently went on to play wilt) 
some of the most well-known jail mu- 
sicians in America. 


Conference looks at Jordan’s 
environments through history 

By Steven Ross n, e hotel — making it a most pro 

By Star Staff Writer „hlo week. 

AMMAN — "The environment What brought new life toth*« 
is everything but me." That quo- ^ ,vncc ;. to"*™- ,l » e c0 " lr ' 1 

. .. . . . . , . lions ot the younger historians o 

(anon, cued by one or ihe panic.- wicmisl5 _ Jordjnta „ ,„a „ 
pants in the Second International j gn — mul the viewpoint of some p 
Conference on the History and ticipums who were new u» such a i 
Archaeology of Jordan, in part mn i- These included environment 

accounted for the great diversity isUi * #**«'** :,,lU sc,em ' N,s ? * 
of the subjects treated specialities, in addition to nrctawl 

1 me suojecis treated. . h.»h«.i nr mi fiunilMniywi 


The conference, held under His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Hnss- 
an*s patronage, ended its work on Sun- 
day at (he Amra Hotel. In six days or 
meetings comprising 15 working sess- 
ions, scholars from all over the world 
read, heard and discussed 36 papers on 
the general theme of "Environment of 
Jordan: Geographical and Historical" 
Within that framework, the 300 parti- 
cipants looked at topics as fj r apart as 
the origin of monotheistic religion and 
modern methods of controlling soil 
erosion. 

Participants in the conference in- 
cluded some of the great names of Jor- 
danian archaeology, those who have in 
the last 25 years made large contribu- 
tions to the discipline and who conti- 
nue to do so. Many of the heads and 
members of foreign archaeological 
• missions and expeditions in Jordan 
were also present, in addition to a 
number of Jordan’s notable scholars in 
the sciences concerned. 

Old colleagues 

. Crown Prince Hassan participated 
in the sessions and joined some or the 
more distinguished scholars in taking 
the chair one morning! This was one of 
the feelers contributing to a lively and 
very informative round of discussions 
sfter the presentations of the actual 
papers. The participants were for the 
lirge part old colleagues or knew one 
another from the firs! conference at 
Oxford in ,1980. They were able to 
carrythelr debates on alter the working 
■ sessions — fciany of (hem were staying : 


WCnugnLbin oinn 




■ ■ rl;' 


at die hold — making it a «wM profit- 
able week. 

What brought new life to the coa* 
(ore nee, however, were the eoniribu- 
lintis of the younger historians and 
scientists — both Jordanian and fore- 
ign — mul the viewpoint of some p«- 
ticipums who were new to such a fo- 
rum. These included environmental- 
isLs, geologists and scientists of other 
specialities, in addition to nrchucofog- 
isls who had little or no faimlijriiy with 
Jordan itself. 

Many of the papers and ensuing 
discussions were purely archaeologi- 
cal, dealing with problems orsiralip* 
phy and chronology, and new diwoo 
cries. These were sometimes linked lo 
t he conference's environmental I ihtfw 
through such concepts » the P 0 ' 1 ' 
cal" or “religious" environment o a 
particular site or population - or 
through graphic descriptions of i f ' r 
surroundings, accompanied ty ' 
display of slides. Some ot the archaw- 
logisis, too, proceeded to tf 'P° u 

their findings unencumbered by a* 
need to speak of the "environment 

Environment of early im* 

However, the particular 
of the theme title was borne oui . ^ 
large number of technical and 
reports (hai addressed issues “ ^ 
olog> , climatology and natural SCK ‘ 
Reports on recent fieldwork * ■ 

gave evidence of the life and t,,v ' . 
men l ofcarly man were also prc>e 

The importance of Jordan to , 

lars in all fields of historical .’ 

was evident throughout the week • 

participant, radiocarbon , 

ciaiist Dr. R. E. Taylor of the Uniw l 

or California, expressed to The a 

conviction that "Jordan is going^^, 
the key to the prehistoric history 
Near East." As another example ft : • 

very different viewpoint. frjjj . j 

PiccirlJlo orthe Franciscan B'Wicani j 

stltute said in his iectu re that ’ The i 

mosaics of Jordan are about the 
the Byzantine world." • [ 
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Banks in demand 


By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

DURING THIS week there was a strong now of funds into the banks 
tfctor Demand for bank stock remained high, mainly in the case or four 
banks and one financial company which altogether occupied about JD 5 
million out ora total market trading or JD 6 million. 

Demand for industrial companies’ stock decreased to the lowest level 
or ihe yew- 

From 5-1 1 April, over 1 .0 1 7 million shares were handled at a market 
value of over JD 6 million and divided among 3,000 contracts: an in- 
crease or 3 1.5 per cent compared lo last week. 

The banks occupied 86.5 per cent or business in the market, an 
increase of 6.5 points compared to last week. Five out of 1 5 banks 
occupied 93.7 per cent or the sector, or 8 1 per cent of the market total 
Jordan National Bank had 45.2 per cent of the sector or 39.1' per cent of 
ihe total, followed by Ihe Jordan Securities Corporation with 1 8.5 per 
cent and 16 per cent respectively, Bank ofJordan(16.8 percent and 14.5 
per cent), Jordan-Guif Bank (7.5 per cent and 6.5 per cent) and ihe 
Islamic Bank (5.7 per cent and 4.9 per cent). 

Industrials occupied only 7.7 percent orthe market, 7.2 points down 
from last week. Five out of 29 companies occupied 51.1 per cent of the 
Krtor or 3.9 per cent of the market. Jordan Steel industry had 1 2.6 per 
cent orthe sector or 1 per cent of the market total. Arab Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing 1 1 .7 per cent and 0.9 per cent; Jordan Cement Factories 
11.5 percent and 0.9 per cent; Jordan Petroleum Refinery 8.3 per cent 
and 0.6 per cent, and Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes 7 per cent of the 
sector or 0.5 per cent of the market. 

The insurance sector occupied 3.2 per cent of the market, down 0.7 
points from last week. Two out of eight companies occupied 72.1 per 
cent of the sector or 2.4 per cent of the total. Jordnn-Frcnch Insurance 
occupied 54.8 per cent of the sector or 1.8 per cent of the total, and 
General Insurance Company 17.3 per cent (0.6 per cent of the market 
total). 

Services sector occupied 2.6 percent ofthe market, an increase ofone 
point compared to last week. Two out of eight companies had 61 .2 per 
cent oflhe sector's business or 1 .6 per cent. ofthe total market. They were 
the Arab Company for Investment and International Trade with 37.5 per 
cent ofthe sector or I percent or the totnl.nnd National General Invest- 
ment* with 23.7 per cent (0.6 per cent). 

The stocks of 60 companies was handled during this week. Twenty 
companies showed on increase in Ihe price of their shores, including 
Jordan National Bank, closing nl JD 23.300 up from JD 21 .500-. Al-Ni&r 
Exchange, at JD 1 .800 up from JD 1 .700; Jordan Ceramics Factory at JD 
1.120 up from JD 1.060; Cairo-Ammun Bunk at JD 41 up from JD 
39.000; and Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes at JD 2.900 up from JD 
2.800. 

The stock of 27 companies dropped in price including Jordan 
Worsted Mills at JD 3.500 down front. Jl> 4; Chemical Industries at JD 
1.760 down from JD 1 .920; General 111 sura nee at JD 3.400 down from 
JD 3.650; National Shipping Lines at JD 2. 100 down fromJD2.220,nnd 
International Contracting and Investments, closing at JD 0.730 down 
from JO 0,770. 

Thirteen companies showed no change in their stock prices. The 
record llgure indicated a one per cent decline, and hesitation came lo0.9 
Percent. In the over-the-counter market 637,000 shares were handled.at 
a market value or about JD 665,000. 

The weekly record 


Iraqi pipeline 
plan reported 

AMMAN (Star)-Thc Iraqi government hris decided to 
"strengthen" its 1 .000-kilometrc traits- Tuiscy pipeline, 
which connects the northern oil fields of Kirkuk with 
Mediterranean terminals, the Kuwait News Agency 
(Kuna) reported from Tokyo. 

Kuna quoted the Japanese daily newspaper “Nihon 
Keiazi Shinbon" which attributed the report to unidenti- 
fied "Japanese sources". The paper said the Japanese 
Toyo Engineering Company has "received an Iraqi Or- 
der" to this effect. 

The cost of the project, according to the paper, was 
estimated at S70 million. The paper did not explain what 
it meant by (he word "strengiheiT'-wheiherit referred to 
(he structure of the pipeline or its capacity. 

Flow of Iraq oil through the pipeline began in 1977 at 
a capacity of 65.000 barrels a day, I he report said. Oil 
reservoirs In the Turkish Mediterranean terminal of Vo- 
niortalik have a capacity of 6 5 million barrels. It wus not 
dear whether the reported plan to strengthen the pipe- 
line also covers the reservoirs. 

Iraq now relies heavily on the Trans-Turkey pipeline 
since the relentless 31 -month war against Iran has made 
loading from Basra impossible. Pumping of Iraqi crude 
through the trans-Syria pipeline to the Mediterranean 
outlet of Banins was halted last year due to political dif- 
ferences. 

A proposal to build a pipeline from Iraq to a Red Sea 
terminal in Jordan was discussed during a recent visit to 
Baghdad by Industry and Trade Minister Walid Asfour. 

Phosphate company 
prepares pamphlet 

AMMAN (Star) - The Jordan Phosphate Mines Com- 
pany (JPMC) is in the process of preparing an updated 
version or its information pamphlet on the Jordanian 
phosphate industry, The Star learned. 

The pamphlet will be distributed to potential buyers of 
Jordanian phosphates, to industrialists, government offi- 
cials and others interested in JPMCs operations. Its 
3,000-word text will be accompanied by charts, diagrams 
and pictures detailing and explaining those operations. 

The text llscirbrings up to date the information con- 
tained In the old pamphlet, and goes into more detail. It 
covers geology, ore reserves, mining, processing, trans- 
port to Aqaba, exports, technical details on the uses of 
Jordanian phosphates and research and development. 

A description is given of JPMCs plans to exploit new 
ore deposits in Shidiyeh, in southeast Jordan and (he 
act i vil ics oflhe com mil tee established by t he go vern me nt 
to oversee this project. Mines at Shidiyeh will start pro- 
ducing in 1987-88, it is hoped. 

Jordan exports phosphate to more than 20 countries, 
the pamphlet notes. According to a table of exports by 
year, sales went from 1.09 million tonnes in 1973 to 
3,801 million in 1982 (including 239,000 tonnes sold to 
the Jordan Fertiliser Industry Company). In the same 
period, production quadrupled — going from 1.115 
million to 4 4 million tonnes. 



Days of the 
market week 


Companies showing a share price Increase 
T ^ >0l ?* nies wlt h a price decrease 
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Community college 
building contracts 
go to locals 

AMMAN U>tar)-Three local construction companies 
will perform four contracts in the Ministry of Educa 
tion's community colleges expansion programme, under 
agreements signed here last Saturday. 

The largest contract of the four, worth JD 1.171 mill- 
ion, is for the construction ofa community college build- 
ing In Zarqa. It will be undertaken by the Mohammad 
Abu 'Aishi and Brothers Construction Company. The 
other three contracts comprise expansion or the com- 
munity colleges in Hu ware and Sali-among the oldest 
community colleges-and In Marka (Amman). 

The new college in Zarqa will lake 1 ,000 students, for 
two-year vocational and other programmes including 
teacher training. It will cover 9,000 square metres and 
will contain a gym nasi urn, a mosque, a large cafeteria and 
a conference hall as well as classrooms and libraries. The 
construction contract covers a two-year period. 

The As'ad Co ntracling Corporation has (he contracts 
to enlarge the Salt and Marka colleges. These are worth 
JD 1 7 1 ,000 and JD 1 3 3 ,000, and lost for one year and 10 
months, respectively. The Ibrahim Diab Establishment 
has Ihe JD 300.000 contract for Huwara Community 
College, to last 10 months. 

The mi nlstrv’s expansion programme includes adding 
courses in new fields as well as in vocational leaching. 





• COUNCIL OF Arab Econnmie Unity Secretary Gen- 
eral Fakhri Quddouri ends his term in office on 30 April. 
In a cable to His Majesty King Hussein. Dr. Qjddouri 
expressed his appreciation of Jordan's willingness to host 
the council's secretariat, and lauded the King's intercsL in 
collective Arab work. His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan received a similar cable ' 


• THE LEGISLATIVE section in the Prime Ministry has 
completed its debate on Ihe draft new labour law, and has 
pul it huts final shape. The new law contains new poli- 
cies with regard to unions, facilities granted lo the work- 
ing female and the organization of labour imports, said 
Labour M i nistry U ndcr-Secrcta ry Tayseer A bd u I Jaber. 

• A JORDANIAN economic delegation visited Cairo this 
week to discuss with officials in the private and public 
sectors the question of exporting Jordanian goods to 
Egypt, and to try to increase the volume of commercial 
and trade exchange between the two countries. 

• THE GENERAL assembly oflhe Housing Bunk, at its 
annual meeting this week, approved the bank's balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement, in addition to 
distribution of dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. The 
net profits of (he Housing Bank in 1982 came to JD 3.3 
million. 


• THE JORDAN Petroleum Refinery Company has de- 
cided (o donate JD 5,000 to the Queen Alia Jordan 
Welfare Fund and JD 500 for the use orthe students fund 
at the University of Jordan. The company's board also 
decided to donate JD 500 to the students fund at Yar- 
mouk University, and JD 1 ,000 to the Royal Institute foi 
Culture and Education. 


• ORGANIZATIONAL PLANS have been drawn up for 
Ihe villages of Thagrat A I- Jib, Mukaifa, Manshiya and 
Rawdal Basina in Mafraq District. The plans specify the 
length of streets and locations of public utilities to be 
erected within the coming years. The plans have been 
submitted to the Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs 
for approval and implementation. 

• THE FOURTH experimental training programme in 
(he giving of job interviews opened this week at the 
Jordan Petroleum Refinery Company. The Institute of 
Administration is running Ihe programme with (he co- 
operation of the refinery's training and development 
oenlre. Several high-ranking officials or the company are 
taking part this four-day programme, during which they 
will receive instructions on (he art of interviewing (o 
gather and evaluate information prior to the .selection of 
employees. 
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middle east 

Death of a Palestinian 


peace advocate 


By Star Staff Writers and wire 
dispatches 

TUP TRAGIC 1 DEATH of uiic of 
Pl.O's iijom coniroverjiial lop officials 
Dr. Issam Sartawi last Sundny while 
a( lending ihc meeting of .Sutinlisi 
Imerttalionul lielil in Portugal, has 
cruised observers (o Irdieve [hat his 
UtMfli will hinder peace efforts in i lie 
Middle Past us the assasslimiinji un- 
covered tile dramatic nature of ilie 
prohlem. 

Dr. Sartitwi, whose efforts nf re- 
conciliation wiili Israel won him u 
Nobel Peace Prize noun nation, was 
shot u( close range in a crowded hex el 
lohhy in (he coastal resort of A I Ini lei ra 
Witnesses reported dial ni least three 
men were involved in the assassina- 
iion. A hardline PLO splimer group 
claimed responsibility f« )r the killing 
and .said (hui Eli. Snrtavvi lias It (raved 
lire I'nlcsiiniun e.mse. They were ref-, 
ering lu Dr. Sariawi's recent meetings 
with Israeli figures representing the 
peace movement. 

Observers Ui ink (hat the assassina- 
lion of Dr. Sarlawi came alter he par- 
tidlly succeeded in bringing the I'LO 
into Socialist International. 

The crime took place 45 minutes 
before the final session of the confer- 
ence which adopted resolutions on the 
Middle East, Latin America and disar- 
mament. 

Dr. Sartawi is the filth Palestinian 
official to fall dead in Europe follow- 
ing: Said Hamami in London, Izziddine 
Qalnq in France, Fadl al-Dafati in Paris, 
and Naim Khadir in Brussels. 

Reactions 

Participants In the Socialist Inter- 
national observed a one minute silence 
in memory of the deceased. Willy 
Brandt eulogised him. Ararat mourned 
him in Yemen in front of a fighting 
group of Palestinians. He accused Is- 
raeli intelligence of planning the crime, 
and added that tills crime coincides 
with the anniversary of Palestinian 
lenders killed in Beirut through an Is- 
raeli commando operation. Arafat said 
that Dr. Sartawi has chosen to fighi on 
the most difficult or fronts where cour- 
age is required. 

Khalil Al-Wazlr, Abu Jihad, said 
that "our enemies killed Sartawi be- 
cause they fear our peace as they fear 
our fight. This crime will not influence 
the PLO’s. attempt to reslore Pales- 
tinian territory through military and 
diplomatic methods,”. 

PLO's spokesman Ahmad 
Abdul-Rahmon confirmed' that Israel- 
stands behind Ihis crime following its 
fiiilurc to ban pr. Sartawi from repre- 
senting the PLO at the Socialist Inter- 
national congress. 

Faihh Central Committee issued a 
statement In Tunis denouncing the 
assassination and describing if as a cir- 
cle in the chain ofZionist conspiracies 
against Palestinians. 


In Dannisc-ns it whs .union need that 
Dr Sartawi was one of the pf;i liners of 
Palesliman- Israeli meetings. Noufiknil 
comment was made by I tam.iscus ra- 
dio. 

A foreign Office source in Cairo n- 
gruilcd (lie inchlenl and described ii as 
very far from peace, while Willy 
Br.uidt stated th.n the assassin, it inn of 
Dr. Sarluwi is un appeal to us to conso- 
lidate nitre (Torus to prevent violence in 
the Middle l-.jtsl. 

The Spanish prime minisicr con- 
demned (he crime mid praised ihc 
peaceful efforts of the deceased 

The Austrian foreign mmisicr, the 
Bril is Ii opposition leader, mid the 
Arab-French Solidarity Federation 
condemned the crime 

The Ponugese prime minister, the 
French goveriimcni. the Swedish So- 
cialist Deuuiei.its iilsn denounced ihe 
crime and referred lo the victim as a 
niuii uf pence 

Kruno Krcisky said 1 h .11 the PLO 
.h»us lost a brave man. 

Israel’s Labour Party leader Mr. 
Shimon Peres said the bullet that killed 
Dr. Sarlawi was mean! to kill modera- 
tion. 

Peace activist 

A specialist In heart surgery, and a 
Palestinian expert on European affairs, 
a peace activist who stood behind a 
deeply committed peace through ne- 
gotiations between Palestinians and Is- 
rael. 



in,hc iobby " bere ,iw soc,aiis ' •—— > 


Dr. Sarlawi was recently entrusted 
with a big role on the exchange or pri- 
soners between the PLO and Israel. 

He was born in Sarta. Palestine, in 
1 93J and attended secondary school in 
Jenin. Hestudied medicine in Baghdad 
until 1 958 and then went to the United 
Slates where he specialised in heart 
surgery at Ohio University. 

He joined the Palestinian resistance 
movement in 1967 and had his own 
small group named "The Working Or- 
ganization for (he Liberation of Pales- 
tine”. He had close ties with President 
Nasser of Egypt, and he supported 
Nasser when the Rogers Plan was sub- 
milted based on resolution 242. 

In June 1971, Sarlawi dissolved his 
group and merged with Fatah and later 
■became a personal advisor to Arafat on 
foreign nffaifs. He was a member in Ihe 
Palestine National Council and was 
entrusted with two other seats to set up 
the Israeli a Hairs section. 

After his first conract on 28 May 
1976 with Prof Daniel Amlt he met 
several limes with members or the 
Tsracli-Paleslinian Peace Council in his 
capacity as unofficial ambassador at 
large Tor Yasser Arafat. 

Because of Dr. Sartawi's connec- 
lEon with the Israeli left, he was criti- 
cised by Palestinian militant elements 
and he was threatened by Abu Nidal 
group |o be liquidated. 


Dr. Sartawi succeeded in arranging 
an official meeting on July 7. [979 in 
Vienna between Ararat and Willy 
Brandt and Kreiskv. Arafat highly es- 
timated Dr. Sartawi’s efforts. 

During lost February Dr. Sartawi 
presented his resignation to the PNC in 
Algeria, but he changed his mind after 
insistence from Arafat. He had submit- 
ted another resignation earlier lo the 
PNC in Damascus due to criticism 
d i reeled to him regard j ng the 

Palestinian- Israeli dialogue, but Arafat 
did noL present the resignation to the 
council. 

In a most recent interview with 
’■Reuter" he said that the members of 
the council would have been embar- 
rassed because or what he was plan- 
ning to (ell them. He said: "I would 
have told them that they have recog- 
nised Israel for n long time and there is 
nothing to hide from the world” 

Dr. Sartawi participated in a meet- 
ing held in London two months ago 
un^ler the patronage ora Jewish group 
trying to start dialogue with the Pales- 
tinians. Yuri Avneri participated in 
that meeting. 

Dr. Sarlawi is married to an Iraqi 
physician (a heart specialist! and he 
had n brot her who died some lime ago. 

A Palestinian source in Amman 
said (hat Dr. Sartawi might be buried in 
Jordan. His sister, Dr. Sahab Sartawi 
declined to comment on his assassina- 
tion but said that silence is the mosL 
eloquent of all comments In this case. 



fnternnt? Ilf™ 7 Aprl1 of Mr Sartavvi ’ PLO delegate at Socialist ' 

international congress, three days before hlsassassInallon.tAP photo) 


What is behind Issam Sartawi’s assassination? 


By Abdulsalam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

THE BULLETS which killed' Issam Sartawi last 
Sunday were not directed nl Sarluwi alono They 
were d, reeled at the Palestinian national 
movement as a whole. = ■ 

Dr. Sartawi will beadded iq (he honours list of 
those Palestinian martyrs who wore killed in the 
most disposable and cowardly fashion by those 
who have no love for the Palestinian arid >|io 
harbour nothing but contempt add hate tor the 
Palestinian leadership. 

The life and achievements of Pr.’. Sartawi, 
whom I had Ihe great pleasure. to meet and com 
verse with In Algeria, were immeasurable, and his 
courage in saying the things that many Pales- 
tinians say in secret was a remarkable thing, his 
mission, although one of the most difficult ante; 1 


was to_cul[jvaie the ties and the relationship with 
the democratic and the PLO-supporting elements 
among the Israeli Jews. He was instrumental In 
bringing about a meeting, prior to the Palestine 
National Council session in Algiers, between 
Multi Peied, Uri Avenlri, Arafat and himself in 
addition to two other feeders 

At times he was shunned by the PLO leader- 
ship (because contacts he developed In Europe and 
mslde the democratic forces in the Israeli society 
Dr, Sartawi laboured hardly hi the Algiers confer- 
encc that the PLO accepts the Reogan peace ini- 
tiative in order to create a wedge between the US 
and Israel. And he was courageous enough to tell 
ihe PLO leadership that Ifthoy want the US to iplk 
iq them they have' to recognize Israel, .. 

Oddly enough Ip say (hat Sartawi Cain he con- 
sldered as a victim; of the United States ineptness 
and its inability to deliver oil its promises to [he * 


Palestinians, because since the PNC did not reject 
I,e Rea8an P®®* ini,ialive < (he us 

rav nU,S * r0d "»«* and should 

have manoeuvred in a very smart and clcyer di- 

plomaUc way to bring the PLO closer to its pos . 

The rhetoric which came out of the White 
ri a " d The S J ale department was a rehash or 

formuf* IvTh KISS,nger draconic and diabolic 

formula for the recognition or the PLO and the 
recognition by the US. 

' What the United States should have done was 
° a f, S ‘ lre l he PLO and its leadership that, in return 
for the recognition of Israel, the United Slates will 
do its, utmost in bringing the Israelis to recognize 
opd, negotiate with the PLO. . : 

T f* 1 b y ‘hose who wan. ,o con- 
tfnue. to be. the Angel Guardians over Ihe Pales- 


tinian revolution. There are those in lh e ^rfi 
world who would like very much to use the P 
forces which are stationed in seven Arab co»_ 
tries in order to settle their accounts and rivan 
with other Arab countries. For, those who 
spired against Sartawi, were actually playinB 1 
role in the conspiracy against the Palestinian pw 
pie. 

What Is needed now from the factions o|*j 
PLO is to renew their pledge or „ 

among each other, because, the current st 
affairs of the PLO and the Palestinians does 
need anymore than what it already had .The i 
persal and the new diaspora of the PLO deb 1 " 
•that all factions forget their ideological di " efC ■ 
and stand firm in the face of such heinous a) _ 
racies which aim at the heads of the PLO » 
ship. 
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paJeslJnlan prisoners at Al-Ansar detention enmp In South Lebanon 


By Amos Elon 

Col. Dov Ycrmla a reserve officer In the Israeli 
army who was called to duty when the war in Leba- 
non broke out. He spent the first month in the 
coastal sector of Lebanon and returned to his home 
In Naharlya the following month when Ills reserve 
term was terminated. 

DURING HIS stay in Lelx-.non.Col. Vermin kept short notes 
on the war that revealed secrets about crimes committed by 
the Israeli army against Lebanese and Palestinian civilians. 
He refered to prohibited weapons used by the Israeli army in 
Ihis war and toothtr acts of destruction and murder. Those 
note? were published in Al-Hamislimnr newspaper. 

The notes created a big controversy in Israel. Several 
finny generals like Amos Mizrahi and Amiran Trignno 
requeued that Yermia be tried by a military tribunal and 
«pm , edofall mednls he acquired in the past . 

On 2 August 1982 Yermia was discharged hum service 
upon ihe order of the then Defence Minister Ariul Sharon. 

wrote, in lhe | e „ cr 0 f discharge directed to Vermin: 
Jr , y . read your name above the memoirs you have 
m AI-Hamishmnr, I would have thought they 
^re written by a Palestinian. Yon do not only defend the 

ir™ ?u bl11 lhC fcda >’ tfcn - Yrt “ do 1101 >■< in (bt: Israeli 
JT 1 ^nger. Your *U»y Hie nr my const iiuies ;i threat 

decisirtn i n h!* 21 if nd n,oralc ° r ,he *rtH»ps. | have taken my 
from .ii i KhargC yOU rrom t,lc l,rni y * n deprive you 
: ****** m have acquired since 1948.” 

^icVJtf!n a d !! Cl ' arBC ’ Yer,n ‘ a Held n press eonfercnce in 

Uhtnon In ,hnl hC ,S Wri,in B n hook on l,,c war in 

rt which he will reveal new secrets. 

^ arch lhfs book was published with an intro- 
: SK2 J ,?. Ured Co >- Luba Eliab - a member of the 
: ^nwirsof rh^u/^ 06 Council ' un der the title of "Daily 
• f*S«midiiim i^ ar m L e banon”. This book contains 180 
?Ht banii mr:,? 6 and is consider ed one of the most impor- 
i «W0U wntien on the war in Lebanon. 

’ lhe U8,y face ° risrflel - It talks about 

: W*tfii lhe rp n i 6 C ? Zy ,srael ,ha ‘ does n °t wan t lo achieve 
n ‘ 1 speaks about the unjust war inflamed 

n^abouf l ? nS ’° n ln . the Mlddle Easl and the w «rld. 

I ^'Wic crime t ax P ansion on Arab territory , about the 

I °fcivifi ans 1 ld ' b| ooded murders, inhuman treatment 
ftim pariiu and 01 her crimes committed by those who 

^ r and good manners. 

! *»■« mlmhi? JK* f . n page n ve °T His book: "Shmuel To- : 
; ^"ainrorminl l! a srae ^* infolligcnce - Shin Bet - smiled as ; 
i ^ ho quit * supcri °r that another Palestinian pri- 
'! ^ny ihu« hrin . kin ® loda y - d ied - during a torture ccr- i 

^’"Hnsanri nf ^ number °T non-smokers to four 
s and °n Lebanese.” 

D ^ r SmSftS 1 h f ll saj ' S: “ f lcarned f rom a high-ranking i 
j ^nerdied beea^J ^ e . , ^ er ! ce lhal a seventh Palestinian pri- 
ilCy ethoWed h» Hi/f 118 and torlur ing. His death ccr- 
■ •■ aicd °ta heart attack.” 


In page 70 he at tributes to a man called Joseph Abu 
Rjaileli that he had wiinessed three Lebanese die because of 
I beating and that n friend of his called, Fuad, has informed 
. Him that ninny prisoners died ns a result of poisonous injec- 
tions. 

In page 86 he says: "A bus transporting prisoners from 
Lebanon to Israel carried a person named Abu Suhail Al-Ali, 
55.il Palestinian from Ain Al-Hihveh cainp. who was suffer- 
ing from diabetesand heart illness. The man Tell ill during the 
. Ir >P ood the man in charge of the prisoners ordered him 
thrown out of the bus window where he died on (he road 
side. His soil, Suhail, who was also on the bus, tried lo render 
assistance to his father but was prevented to do so by troops 
who also beat him with sticks and whips. The dead old man 
was left where he fell and no one knows whether he was 
buried there or what became ofihe body. His family probably 
think he is still alive because (heir son is still a captive in 
Al-Ansar camp." 

in page 89 the colonel says: "The prisoners did nothing to 
provoke guards who omhe morning of 16 November 1982 
opened heavy fire on the prisoners killing 3 and wounding 
28.” 

In page 63 lie says: “A meeting wns held at the headquar- 
ters in Si don in which high-ranking officers participated 
including General Elnn and General Druri. In this meeting 
the following orders were given: Services and assistance 
should be rendered to Lebanese civilians only and preferably 
Christians. Palestinians must not get any assistance /They 
have to be punished and must not forget lhal lhe Israel^ army 
does not want (item alive, that is an order”. ' 

In page 94 Yermia says: ”1 obtained a short IcaVc and 
went home to Nahoriya where I told my wife what was 
happening in Lebanon and she wept. I went to a second- 
hand clothes market and bought clothes and blankets which 
I decided to take Into Lebanon for distribution among Ihe 
needy camp-dwellcrs who lost everything. I was stopped at 
Ras Al-Naqiira checkpoint where they told me to oiler re- 
fugees poison instead or clothes." 

We hear much from Radio Israel about aid to victims but 
they are all lies. Radio Israel always claimed that the feday- 
ecn have violated ceasefires and (hat Ihe Israeli army was 
compelled lo return the fire. The truth is that the invading 
Israeli army has never abided by ceasefire agreements.” 

In page 44 he says: ”1 ran away from the soldiers who 
were dancing and singing inside the small synagogue they 
have set up in Sidon, due lo bad smell which filled Ihe whole 
area from dead bodies-corpses are scattered everywhere- 
corpses of women and children, fill Ihe place while our- 
troops dance and sing. I hate them. I hate everyone in this 
invading army, f feel shame to belong lo Ihis terrorist .cruel, 
murderous, blood-thirsty nation which is dancing over skel- 
etons and debris.” 

Luba Eliab who introduced the book, has praised Ihe 
writer and described the book as the most serious of do- 
cuments incriminating the Israeli army and government. 


From Ha‘aretz 
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No agreement on exchange 
of prisoners 

AMMAN - Deputy Commander of Palestinian Tor- 
C f*!«i Khal Al-Wazlr, denied the news about con- 
cluding an agreement on the exchange of prisoners 
between the PLO and Israel, contrary to a statement 
made by a Palestinian official In Damascus two days 
ago. He added that the PLO Is awaiting the names or 
missing persons whose names did not appear on the 
list or prisoners presented by Israel. Until we 
receive Information on these missing persons, he 
said, them an agreement will be signed. Abu Jihad 
enumerated the Palestinian conditions set by the 
PLO as l -Release or nil Palestinian prisoners from 
Ansar camp. 2-Release or 1000 prisoners from Is- 
raeli prisons. 3-ReturnJng all documents seized 
lYom the Palestinian Research Centre In Beirut 
during last September. 

Kuwait welcomes the Arab 
summit 

KUWAIT - Kuwait welcomed Saturday the holding 
or an extraordinary Arab summit later this month 
and recommended that the summit be preceded by 
a meeting for the Arab foreign ministers. A 
statement read by the Minister of State Tor Cabinet 
Affairs Abdul Aziz Hussein, said that the Amir had 
received an invitation from ihc Moroccan King to 
attend the proposed summit which Is expected to 
discuss the aftermath or the missions carried out 
by the Arab seven-man committee In the live 
member states of the UN Security Council, and the 
ruture of Palestinians ordanlan relations. The 
proposed extraordinary summit was originally 
supposed to convene mid-April but reports said 
that It was delayed to await the results of trips 
made by envoys sent to Arab capitals by the Mo- 
roccan King calling for the summit. 

Israeli aggression condemned 

BERLIN, East German Head of State Erich 
Honecker and the General Secretary of the Israeli 
Communist Party, Melr VHner have condemned 
Israeli aggression against Palestinians and the 
occupation of Lebanon. In talks currently taking 
place here, Mr. vllner also Informed Mr. Honecker 
about the growing Influence of the Israeli Peace 
Movement. 

Congressmen join ADC 

WASHINGTON — Former US Congressmen Paul 
Mccloskey and Findley have joined the Anierl- 
can-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee (ADC) 
as consultants. It was announced here Inst week. 
The two former politicians, well-known for their 
pro-Arab stands, will advise ADC on political 
matters and will also appear at organization and 
speaking events before Arab-Amerlcau audien- 
ces. Meeloskey, a SS-y ear-old lawyer, served as the 
Republican Congressional representative Tor 
California's 12th district from 1967 to 1982. Find- 
ley, the former Republican representative for 
Illinois' 20th district, was targeted In the last el- 
ection by pro-lsraell groups for support for a more 
even-handed US policy In the Middle East. 
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Silencing moderation 


COWARDICE HAS ONCE again triumphed over 
courage In the Middle East with the assassination of 
Dr. Issani Sartawl. What makes this act of cowardice 
particularly shameful and disgusting Is that It Is a 
culmination of the hate, Jealousy and character 
assassinations that Dr. Sartawl has had to endure 
from both sides since he became the Palestinian 
voice of reason, co-existence and above all, peace. 

Those who reftised to let him speak at the 
Palestine National Council In Algiers and at the 
Socialist International Congress In Portugal 
should take heart tn the fact that they will never have 
to be bothered by his presence again. Those who 
heckled his realism and others who refused to hear 
his eloquence In presenting the just cause of his 
people should be pleased that someone did their 
dirty work of eliminating a man whose “dangerous” 
views on Justice and co-existence might possibly 
take root In this strife-torn area, 

Conspiracies against peace In the Middle East 
make strange bed-fellows, indeed. It defies all 
sense of logic that certain Palestinians, In the name 
of Palestine, have allied themselves with the most 
fanatical elements in the Zionist movement In their 
drive to eradicate any hope for a peace based on 
justice and equality for the Palestinian people. 

Defeating one's own purpose is the goal of the 
terrorist group who claimed responsibility for this 
devious orlme. Zionists around the world are only 
too ready to sleze upon such tragic events and use 
them to their advantage. Dr. Sartawl's murder In 
particular has doubly served Israeli Interests. 

First, it has silenced a voice of Palestinian 


moderation, one that has been largely respoiulhr 
for the International recognition and oolUuU 
respectability that the PLO has gained in the n«u 
few years. His lucid and compassionate nrS' 
tatlon of the Palestinian cause has won support S 
the Palestinian struggle throughout the world W 

Secondly, the Israeli propaganda machine hu 
scored a great victory In the death of Dr. Sartawl. Now 
the Israelis can argue loudly and effectively that (h»f 
Palestinian movement Is fragmented, fanatic and 
has no right to be Included in any peace talks, Since 
the radicals in the PLO were successful In preven- 
ting Dr. Sartawl, an advocate of peoceftil co-exli" 
tenee, from speaking In Algiers, and Palestinian 
extremists didn't even allow the man to live, why 
should Israel accept to return the West Bank to the 
PLO under such circumstances, the Zionists will n» 
doubt argue. . 

So congratulations are in order for those Arabs 
responsible for doing Israel's dirty work. They can 
take pride In knowing that they have struck a di- 
sastrous blow to the very cause they proudly de- ' 
clared they were protecting by murdering Dr. Sar- 
tawl. 

Dr. Sartawl’s realisation that a real and Just peace 
can only be achieved by co-existence with peacchil 
Israelis and mutual recognition of each other*! 
rights earned him a Noble Peace Prize nomination, 
but also won him many enemies. Dr. Sartawl should 
be awarded the prize posthumously, as a monument 
to his courage and the convictions that he lost his 
life for, and as a warning to his enemies that theldeat 
he personified did not perish with him. 
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COMMENTARY 


What urgency and for which purpose? 



TWO DAYS after Jordan announced 
the end of the drawn-out process of 
Palealinlan-Jordanian consultations on 
a projected course or joint political ac 
lion, a former high-level Carter admi- 
nistration. member with experience in 
Middle East, diplomacy 'was. asked 
whether, oiler (he Reagan initiative fbr 
Middle East peace had not achieved its 
goals as quickly as had Men hoped, 
Iherc was any reeling of urgent Ip 
bring abopt ft peaceftilseUlomenl. ’’No, 

I don’t think so," he replied. , . l TH$ price . 
of oil is down these day 5/ so that lever 
isn’t there. And the PLO Isih dlSaVrey, 
so it doesn't present much ofa threat." . 

The official's familiarity with the 
Washington "scuttlebutt” and his ex* 


perience with Middle East diplomacy 
suggest that he knows what the policy- 
makers are thinking — and his 
slate meat confirms our suspicion that 
Mr. Reagan has done Tar from his best 
to fli Hill the promise of his I September 
1982 initiative. 


' The Palestinlan-Jordanlan consul-, 
tailors of the past few months were 
based on Security Council Resolution 
242 ,, (lie peace plan of the 1992. Arab; 
; Fez summit and some points of the 
Reagan proposal. The latter, it was fell, 
could give some momentum to the 
• principles already agreed on. unani- 
mously at Fer, The contra! Issue in the 
Middle ^ast ail atopfc the land. Priority 


was to be given to moves that could 
rescue the Arab land or Palestine and 
its people from the Israeli juggernaut. 

. His Majesty King 'Hussein; on his 
latest visit to Washington and in his 
disoussibns with President Reagan, 
was told of the "urgency" of the 
American-backed proposals. Israel was 
consolidating its grip oh Arabland.end 
the chance for peace would soon be 
• lost. Since Jordan could not and will 
not act independently on behalf or the 
Palestinians, or anyone else, the King 
consulted several times with PLO 
Chairman Arafat to draw up a formula 
for action. Meanwhile, fsrael re- 
sponded to the call for a halt td set- 


tlement building with an accelerated 
push to' fill the occupied land with set- 
tlers. 


Now that the Reagan deadline has 
passed, it becomes even clearer that the 
president's "urgency" never was based 
on concern for Arab rights, it seems the 
whole exercise was an attempt to divert 
the so-called "Arab oil weapon," and 
to reassure Israel over Its paranoid “se- 
curity” concerns. No wonder, then, 
that Mr. Reagan never, threw his 
weight.behind his condemnation of is- 
raeli settlements — he nqver expected 
It to succeed, anyway. : 


Quotes 


“My greatest asset is that 
people would buy a used cat 
from me." - Chancellor 

Helmut Kohl. 

“So she was such a lovely 
cow - a special cow who could 
herd all the others around-Hke 
sheep." - Raffaele Fai- 
zone, Neapolitan farmer, od 
his stolen cow called Margaret 
Thatcher. 

“Amateurism Is a modw 
concept, originating -1“ 
nineteenth century England 10 
Justify an elitist athletic system 
that sought to bar the wor- 

klng-class from competition. 

- Dr. David Yowgt i 

University of California, on the . 

original Olympic Games. 

“It Is going to remain 1 ; 
go-slow colonial regime " ' J. 
manipulated, small, ™ 
population. " - M .^5? 
Davidson, Falkland Wan- 
der, leaving. 

“We are not asking [fbr pHj 
or charity of any klndftpm w 
West, but the First World J 
simply find Useirin worse*?; 
worse trouble. They gnott n 
South at their peril.” -*** 
Minister Indira Gandhi « 
India, chairing the Non-An* : 
ned Conference. 

“When you have a problem 
with a country like UW* 
conventional diplomacy | 
doesn’t work." - KfJ? 
tatlve William 
field, senior Republican^ 
the US House Foreign Ana , 
Committee, 

“AH this bloody nofl sen . 
about homelands 
tlzenshlp bolls down tothe» 

that Pretoria wants to bring 1 j 

number of blacks In 
south Africa down and *g 
the majority of us In 1 
wasteland where we wo fl • 
seen or heard from ■ .jj 
Nthato Motldna, uflofn« . 
'mayor’ of Soweto. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON 


A tale of evil gods 
in a cold, cold land 


By Hamlet F.Paoletti B 

Associate Editor at Large is now 

My friend, it's cold out here. This is my first New England winter and though peak 1 W VV 0W 

keep telling me that Mother Nature has so far been nice, that this has been a very,vm lAfT Ufly ^JMIJ 

mild winter, I can’t entirely agree, My mind keeps wandering back to the green's^ 1 w Ms m 

white sands and 100-degree temperatures that till the postcards my family and friai ■ ■ 

send me every other week from Brazil. i||p IlHfjP 

But it is true that for the people living here this has been a very lenient winter. Infct' Ulw 

the weather seems to be the only lenient thing around this season. It must have oat- ! 
thing to do with the local gods.Tlie evil ones. 

I'm still not very familiar with the native way of life, but it seems to me that Ihereij fit 
bad entity who rules everything and is the major cause of the problems people arefac- f 
ing.The thing is called Reaganomics. It is a strange name for a god, even for anevilont, ■ 
but who am I to question local traditions? 

Apparently, this is a god of tight belts, long unemployment lines, high interest rales, 
widespread bankruptcies and no government handouts— except for the defense inb 
try. And this god in particular seems to be so powerful that it even gave its name tolls 
High Priest, or whatever his title is, who is in charge of protecting the old traditions th 

fellow’s name is Reagan. i b i 

The other day, this High Priest Reagan was once again practicing his skills as adt IfyHf a riit m:? 6 

coder of the messages of the gods. People, he said, are not seei ng clearly, they are being jv- Zl V s J® 0 *? ® ? r 

deceived into believing that Reaganomics is an evil god when, in troth, it is a good out fcj fr insoutn e ca 

' I ^ e , ^ .f/’* spirit V Rea ®,f n explained ia one call e d Communism. This Communism, It \ C ARACAS-There must be examples of 
said, is the fonu of eml.and should be fought as such. wra fiscal mismanagement than that of 

Right now, in fact, the High Priest is sending some lower priests to help in the Ip ; in the ^ or n ine veni -s, 

against this Communism in an area known as "South of the Rio Grande." This "South j but I am not aware of them 
of the Rio Grande" place-officially named Central America-is a lot warmer than up I Madcocomestomind. but it took off on 

here. Maybe that is why thiB Commumam is trying to go there— to get some sun, to goto ; itabinge only after the second big round 
the beach, have a beer— but as far bb I know the main problem there is one of poverty; 0 f o jip r { oe upases in 1979 and thereat- 
jurt like almoat fuiywhere else below the equator. hr^nauelsland also, it is true, Nlyo- 

Reagan says he knows certain things, which he cunt reveal, that prove hers right. All t i a) k a j twn dirferpnt winrifnllit nnrl 

these High Pi’iests that have a direct line with the Up-Above say they know something j squandered both fi contrutJt Kl ’ Iwa j t 
thatthpy can't ever tell. Or at loost they protend to know. | cwbysderivsss huge income Immfor- 

Some say that this Reagan is very charming, hut charm, at least for me, m*™ eign mvestmunts wisely made when 
certain sophistication, and that appears to be entirely lack i ng both among the mjJM ^ ^ ^ f . oxuorters 
logical entities that are now in power and among their guimlmns.Thatis not. to say that ; Venezuela had thHame good idea bu t 

there is no charm in the land! No, Bot at all , rmtaUflil “Wry it out. Whon oil suddenlv 

As a matter offact, very close by, here in Massachusetts, lives a man that, I mwKi.ua! jumped from $3 to $12 in 1973 Socia'l 
local gods embodied with an extra amount of charm. His name is Kennedy, but people Democratic PreaidanNnWt Pa rln« A n. 
call him Tbddy. It is truo tliat all hie charm didn’t prcvotit his wife from abandonuighm ^ ^ prQmjged ^ fc t . . d 

or a woman friend from drowning And despite two of his brothers having been kiUe&l* bonanza wrnild be administered with a 
still keepsgoing on. Many people feel that he ahould be the High Priest. If he gststta . “ 

they say, he would exorcise the evil Reaganomics, and maybe bring back some create a Venezuelan Investment Fund to- 

respected de ties that today, according to native story tellers, are far, far away man* wardowWch m^ZT^Tn^l 

Asyoul.mytholo7i.big business here. Who knows, if this aies of theworM- 
been colonized by some open-minded, fi-ee-thinking and risk-taking people, W to build up a portfolio of foreign invest- 
might have been different. Maybe it would have had a liberal constitution, a social oiK* tnents, Kuwaifd-Btyle. 8 

nization that accepted divergent ways of thinking and being, even some sort of separa- Unfortunately, some favored advisors 

tion between religion and state. But, I guess, one must be realistic. msubA Perez that he could become the 

I hope to hear from you soon. _ Mm Venezuelan since Rnliv„r hv 

a ■&, growth ." . and bringing forth a 


Oil revenues led to grandiose 
spending in Venezuela, which 

is now — 
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except imports, inflation soared. 

By the time the 1978 election came 
around, it was clear that the notion that 
growth can be accelerated by quadru- 
pling public spending had failed. A disil- 
lusioned electorate voted for the 
opposition. Stilt, the country (and foreign 
bankers) were shocked when in his inau- 
gural speech (March 12, 1979) the new 
president, Christian Democrat Luis Her- 
reru Campins, stated: "I take charge of a 
mortgaged country" 

With hindsight most analysts now 
agree that had Cnmpins immediately 
(maybe in the same speech) announced 
and implemented a true austerity pro- 
gram, including a alight devaluation, the 
country would have bounced back into 
the black without difficulty. As it was, 
nothing was done for months except to de- 
nounce the former administration. 

And then Venezuela struck gold again 
when the price of a barrel of oil jumped to 
$34 following the Iranian revolution. Pru- 
dent men, such os Saudi Arabia’s Sheik 
Yamani, smelled future disaster. Not only 
would world recession lengthen and 
deepen— lessening the demand for oil — 
but other adverse factors would come into 
play: intense conservation, frantic search 
for new non-OPEC oil, development of al- 
ternative energy sources. From the very 
first day, the handwriting was on the 
wall. Oil exporters had at most three 
years in which to make their killing. 
Reckoning would follow. 

But Venezuela’s new government 
blithely forgot all its own remonsteations 
against the preceding administration and 
went down its own path to an even 
greater quagmire. In three years (1979-81) 
it had more oil income than the Perez ad- 
ministration had had in five. But this 
only served to bring on a new bout of 
spending that dissipated all extra income 
and necessitated further borrowing, 
much of it short term, which was both 
badly organized and poorly accounted for. 
Far from being even moderately .amor- 
tized, the "mortgage" was increased to 

nearlv $30 billion. . 

When the expected oil glut material- 
ized in the spring of 1982, government 
planners were still clreamihgof 12 patent- 
extra income every year from oil and 
making blueprints for the future out of 
those dreams. Not even the loud crash of 
Mexico’s economy disturbed our sleep- 
walking planners. Venezuela had nothing 
to learn, they said land in any cfcse they 
learned nothing*, frojn Mexico; But 
money, the only animal that attacks by 


In the following months, Venezuelans 
of all income levels bought billions of un- 
derpriced dollars and hid them or sent 
them out of the country. Some people ac- 
tually mortgaged their homes to buy dol- 
lars, even though interest rates were 
6-to-7 points higher in Venezuela than in 
the US. This was known; yet nothing was 
done. 

In February the hemorrhaging of the 
country’s reserves finally woke up the hi- 
bernating authorities. Thqy then fitfully 
suspended the sale of dollars, without ap- 
parently any idea of what to do next. For 
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an inciedible nine full days the govern- 
ment deliberated about what to do, with 
much bickering and invective among 
ministers, daily leaked by themselves to 
the press. With national elections coming 
up in December, they hoped that some 
votes might yet be saved for the govern- 
ment’s candidate by avoiding the dreaded 
word "devaluation.” Therefore, what the 
country got in the end was a hodgepodge 
of exchange controls and the Fbllyanna- 
like assurance that dollars at the old par- 
ity would be available for all essential or 
deserving purposes. 

Right now Venezuelans feel as if a trap- 
door had opened under their feet. And it is 
felt most of all by those who, having kept 
a steady faith in their country, did not 
hedge their bets, did not export their capi- 
tal or their psyches. However, once the 
initial shock wears off, they may realize 
that what has happened may be a bless- 
ing in disguise. Liko other oil-exporting 
countries, Venezuela has suffered (and en- 
joyed while it lasted) a gold-rush-town 
syndrome. If that condition had lasted 
many years more, the nation might well 
have lost its bearingB to the point where 
the jolt of reality could have torn apart its 
social fabric. 

As it is, the balance of the roughly GO 
years since oil became our primary export 
is overwhelmingly favorable. Before oil, 
Vfenezuela was a poverty-stricken, thinly 
populated, ill-fed, uneducated, endemic- 
disease-ridden, tyrannized nation. Oil 
may have gone to our heads, like a dan- 
gerous addictive drug, but it has also 
made Venezuela a modern, educated, 
healthy, democratic country. The very 
qualities and advantages that are needed 
to face the present crisis. 
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By 2000, a billion people 
will he looking for work 

Tbday r s unemployment 

policies cannot possibly 
meet that chaDenge 


BUCHAREST— The more one digs into the problem of unem- 
ployment, the more clearly one realizes the futility of isolated 
national policies to deal with it. Domestic unemployment is be- 
coming an obsolete concept in an interdependent world. 

One sign of this is how rates of unemployment have equalized 
in the industrial West. Unemployment in Western Europe has 
risen to the level of that in the United States, surpassing 10 per- 
cent of the workforce. Even West Germany’s unemployment— 
below one percent before the oil crisis— has caught up with the 
rest. 

The complexities of worldwide unemployment become even 
more apparent when we look at future estimates. According to 
International Labor Office figures,- the global workforce will 
grow by about 900 million people during the remaining years of 
this century. 


They will join some 60 to 70 million cur- 
rently unemployed and about 300 million 
(mostly in the Third World) who are either 
underemployed or who have never had a 
job. Even allowing for some degree of er- 
ror in the estimates, a formidable chal- 
lenge lies ahead: how to find work for 
more than a billion job seekers by the 
year 2000. 

There was a time in the West when an 
unemployment rate of 4 percent of the 
workforce was thought to be socially and 
politically unacceptable. Yet today Presi- 
dent Reagan's economic adviser, Martin 
Fsldstein, admits that the current US 
rate of 10.4 percent may take five or ax 
yeara to drop to the 6-to-7 percent level of 
just three years ago. 

A new word haB been coined to explain 
why some of those out of work will remain 
so even after an economic upturn. "Struc- 


Australia’s 
new leader 


more 


By Sally A. White 
Special to WoridPaper 

' r . ; | _• | . . ■ . 

MELBOURNE —Leading Australian car- 
toonist, Jton Thndberg, has been using a 
running gag in many of his cartoons for 1 
the past three years now. It is a. relent- 
lessly growing file of little figures snak- 
ing up to the door of the unemployment, 
office. On Monday, March 7, Thndberg 


tural unemployment” describes the 
plight of those who will find that their 
jobs simply have disappeared because of 
other changes. The multinational corpo- 


BySIlviuBrucan 
Associate Ed fan- 
in Eastern Europe 


rations, for example, roam all over the 
place and transfer production from coun- 
tries with high wages to those with lower 
wageB in the Third World. Thus, they may 
produce unemployment in one place 
while creating jobs in another, 'technolog- 
ical shifts, also, can bring about struc- 
tural unemployment. 

The effect of microprocessors on em- 
ployment, for example, differs from pre- 


added another figure at the end of the 
queue— the former prime minister, 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser's conservative coalition gov- 
ernment, which haa held office since 1976, 
was routed at the polls on March 5. The 
. Australian Labor Party, under the leader- 
ship of former trade union leader Bob 
Hawke, was returned to office. 

The cause of the Fraaer government’s 
' defeat was, basically, the Btate of the econ- 
omy And growing unemployment 

Nearly 700,000, Australians now are 
jobless. In 1982 alone the Australian job 

■ market lost 200,900 jobs, an4 most of 
thope lost havp been 1 in .the mahlifactur- ' 

■ ing sector, Moist observers are sure that, 
even when; die intexnationaV aid domes- 
tic economies iBiproyp, traditionally large 

: employers 1 wifi haye reatruotured their 
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vious waves of automation. The new 
devices are replacing skilled workers as 
well as manual labor, brain as well as 
brawn. The technological advance this 
time will hit white-collar workers in ser- 
vice industries on a massive scale. A re- 
cent report from France warns that 
employment in banking and insurance 
will be cut by 30 percent in the next ten 
years. Previous shifts from agriculture to 
industry and then from industry to ser- 
vices were absorbed by Western societies. 
No one can tell, however, where workers 
displaced by microprocessors in the ser- 
vice sector will find jobs. 

By contrast, today’s employment prob- 
lem in Eastern Europe, where increases 
in the workforce had earlier created high 
levels of econorhic growth, is marked by a 
labor shortage. 

The employment challenge in the 
Third World is different from either West- 
ern or Eastern Europe. The need there is 
to create jobs that never before existed. In 
Asia and Africa, only one person in ten is 
engaged in regular labor for wages. In 
Zaire, out of a population of 25 million, 
only 1.2 million have steady paid jobs. 
Earnings for the others consist of subsis- 
tence goods, wages for sporadic labor or 
the proceeds from small-scale trading or 
selling 

In Latin America, where most coun- 
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‘ Tell me again, Daddy, about what you did when there were jobs." 


Unemployment in Western Europe 
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13.9% 

12.2 

8.3 

9.9 
10.4 
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tries have developed a strong industrial ' 
base, unemployment in the cities ib a : 
growing concern. Expectations aroused 
by two decades of both rapid development 
and education are turning to frustration 
for millions of young people. In Meam 
more than half of the population of 64 mil- ; 
lion is under the age of 18. It is a big ' 
enough problem that only half the adult 
workforce is fully employed today. A ’■ 
much more awesome challenge lies 
ahead, since the number of working-age • 
citizens is expected to double by the year 
2000. 


The need in the Third Wbrld 
is to create jobs that never 
before existed. 

The same problem arises wherever in- 
dustrialization makes strides. Indeed, the 
vast majority of the 900 million people 
who will enter the workforce by the year 
2000 will live in countries like Mexico 
that now have a youthful population and 
already overerowded job markets. With- 
out question, what is needed to cope with 
worldwide employment problems is a co- 
ordinated policy at the global level, a 
strategy to overcome the world economic 
crisis. 


workforces to be smaller. O ; : ^ -.first tfc^year J te^ Bob Hawke nrom 

: WHn^upemployinOntht ita highest, jv i^d ph fte hustings toat j^W’s 
since ■ the l^fte^epresaiQri. aj^ah infk- . woiiid'o&toS 




tion rate still in double figures, the assur- 
ances by the Liberal government during 
the election campaign that it was capable 
of turning the economy around were not 
accepted. 

In Britain, a traditional 
migrant recruiting ground, 
applicants for visas are now 
warned three times by letter 
of Australia 's declining job 
prospects . 

; • "V; ' ,/ 

• i p? e government comes into of* 
nee having pledged to halt the loss of jobs 
within a year. It has promised to cut the 
unemployment rate by 2 percent in its 
firat three-year term. Bob Hawke proto, 
■WR fetogPBB that polidted 


About 70,000 full-time jobs would be a* 

ated in government-financed 

works programs. The rest would be 
ated within the private sector as I 
expansionary policies took effect. , 

Hie previous government had 
a monetarist approach. But its e 
combat inflation which, at U 
year, compared unfavorably with 
lia’s major trading partners, were 
cessful. By the beginning of the year, 
emphasis had shifted to saving jow- 
Last December the governm , 

posed a 12-month wage freeze on 
government salaries. The state, go ^ 
ments followed suit, although som . 
imposed a 6-month freeze. ^ 

tration Commission which rat ^ 

eral wage agreements in the P -p.- 

. sector carried over the free *e mto ™ . : 
plications under its jursidiebbn. ^ 

| . Hie new yern-, saw the anno^^ 

• the freeze wou ■ ... 
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BEUING-In the shadow of Mao Ze- 
z t tomb in Beijing’s sprawling 7. an 
t Men Square, a lean and aggressive 
voung man named Zhang Hai shifted 
one foot to the other trying to keep 

* in tiie bitter winter air. "Plastic ta- 
Sha!” he called out. "Cheap! Beauti- 
ful plastic tablecloths!" 

fossersby elbowed their way toward 
Than* Hai as he pulled a cloth from the 
oile next to him and waved it in the air. 
Realizing suddenly that we were taking 
his picture, he warily asked, Is hawking 

against the law again?” 

Inl953, half of Chinas urban workforce 
was self-employed, but after 20 years of 
collectivization, the proportion dropped to 
just 3.4 percent. During the Cultural Rev- 
olution (1966-1976), individual entrepre- 
neurs were condemned as "remnants of 
capitalism” and incompatible with social- 
ura.They were to be wiped out as soon as 

* possible. By 1978, only 160,000 were left 
out of a total of 96 million city workers. 

Since the late 1970s, however, Chinese 
leaders have promoted small-scale enter- 
prises.They were found to be an effective 
weapon against the unemployment that 
had resulted from a combination of popu- 
lation increase and a decade of lagging ec- 
onomic growth during the Cultural 
Revolution. In 1981, the Chinese govern- 
ment and Communist Party formally de- 
rived that the self-employed should have 
complete equality with other workers, in- 
cluding admittance to the party. By the 
end of 1981, the number of self-employed 
had increased to 1.13 million, close to one 
percent of urban workers. 

Most of the independent workers arc in 
eight trades: retail sales, repair work, tai- 
loring restaurants, short-haul transport, 

Kn»ilipro(>a. amall.arnlp ronpj l'lirtion 

wk and other services. Rome nnvn cre- 
ated collectives ns their businesses have 
grown. One group of 13 jobless youths, far 
sample, began selling hot tea along a 
stopping street in downtown Beijing in 
MH-They later formed into a joint enter- 
prise and by the etui of 1982 boasted a 
staff of 380 and a dozen simps selling al- 
^ as much os stale-run stores. 

Zhang Hai waited six years for a gov- 
enunentjob after leaving school before lie 
up hawking tablecloths. Me earns 
™ equivalent of about US$420 a year, 
sl'ghtly more than the average wage of 
®taned workers. There have been more 
a few cases of independent workers 
jgpwt annual incomes of as much as 

To stimulate initiative, the govern- 
r Ves self-employed a tax-free 
03011 ^ ‘After that, they pay 
TW i l 36 ” 56111 or l® 88 their earnings, 
receive a certain amount of 

Jit on j°b creation. Labor-intensive 

wkJ* 8 P r °j ect 8 were announced, 
schemes reintroduced, 
aatic cut in the number of catego- 


iabor-shortage program 
<^5°™ >.ntake om5,000 


China’s young start 
small businesses 

By He Zhou Special to WforldPaper 



ftirlly as a result of the insecurity in- 
herent in self-employment, many young 
entrepreneurs take up their trades only 
as a stopgap or as a transition to better 
jobs in large state-run or collectively run 
enterprises. Zhang Lianmin, a 26-year- 
old seller of sugar-coated fruit who went 
without a job for four years, got his ven- 
dor's license last spring "The work is just 
so-so,” he says, "but it’s better than doing 
nothing” Zhang Hai agrees. "Whenever I 
get the chance,” he says, *TH drop this 
and do something else." 

Nationwide, urban unemployment had 
dropped from a high of 5.6 percent in 1979 
to 2.6 percent by the end of 1981. In addi- 
tion to conventional state-owned enter- 
prises, worker-run collectives have 
absorbed most of the unemployed. Staff- 
managed restaurants have had a particu- 
larly striking impact in Beijing, where 
until recently eating places were notori- 
ously inefficient and overcrowded. One 
popular new restaurant, the Phoenix, is 
operated entirely by the formerly jobless 
children of Foreign Ministry personnel. 
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He Zkou is a staff writer with China Fea- 
tures, an official agency. 



onl y 30.000 wiil.be allowed en- 
Britain ^ specific job skills. In 
S tra fr tionaI migrant recruiting 
f° r visas are now 
Ita’aderli^ 66 .^ 63 ^ ietter of Auatra- 

°" aSSi' Fraser called 


public assistance, including such things 
us low-interest loans, downtown shopping 
spaces and a guaranteed supply of retail 
goods. . 

But they also take risks. Both the inde 
pendent and collective entrepreneurs an 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of the mar 
ket. And they are not assured of welfare 
benefits like pensions and free medical 
care, which state employees receive. 
When business is bad, they have to live on 
their savings or fold up shop and rely on 
their relatives. 


compact which recognizes the necessity of 
an improved economy before wage claims 
can be met, the compact’s effectiveness 
rests on the somewhat shaky assumption 


Global economic ills and in particular 
the poor state of the steel industry are hitr 
ting Australia hard.The agricultural sec- 
tor is reeling from the effects of the worst 
drought in living memory and massively 
destructive bushfires in the southeast. 

But in our household we are optimistic. 
In election week, the eldest child got a job. 
She’s been searching for nearly four 
;e araduating from 
th a psychology 
a job in the Co 


Left An aspiring 
entrepreneur sells tea for 
a penny a cup. 

Far left The elderly 
cobbler is one of the 
150,000 "capitalist 
remnants ” who survived 
the Cultural Revolution. 
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US-Canada policies fall short 


I By Anthony Waatell 
Associate! Editor 
in North America 


NEW YORK— Unemployment has now 
replaced inflation as the problem domi- 
nating economic and political debate in 
North America. More than 15 million 
workers are without jobs in the United 
States and Canada, and in some com- 
munities a third of the labor force is out of 
work. 

Unemployment insurance payments, 
private savingB accumulated in the pros- 
perous years and earnings by a husband 
or wife still working while the partner is 
unemployed have so far cushioned the 
hardship. So the social situation is not 
comparable to the harsh years of the 
Great Depression, though in some partic- 
ularly depressed areas, soup kitchens and 
emergency shelters are appearing. 

The rate of unemployment in the 
United States fell in January for the first 
time in 17 months, and there is a consen- 
sus that the economy is now recovering 
from recession. But it will take several 
months to establish the employment 
trend, and at best the figures remain 
alarming. 

About 11.6 million Americans— or 10 
percent of all those working or seeking 
work— were counted officially as unem- 
ployed in January. Another 2 million had 
become so discouraged by looking for jobs 
that weren’t there that they stopped look- 
ing and weren’t counted in the official fig- 
urea 

In Canada it is even worse. About 15 
million people, or 13 percent of the labor 
force, are counted as unemployed, and 
scores of thousands more have given up 
and have dropped out of the count. 

The unemployment is widespread but 
iB at its worst in older industrial cities 
and in communities built around a single 
industry, such as an iron ore mine, that 
has fallen on hard times. 

And nobody is expecting a fast cure. Al- 
, though it is thought that the recession 
has hit bottom, economic growth this year 
will probably be slow, and unemployment 
is expected to remain high for several 
' years.That is because the' problem arises 
from several causes, none easy tosolve: 

• The recession is not some act of God to 
be cured by a miracle or by a turn of the 
! economic cycle. It was brought about by 
the 1 governments of the United States, 

: Ganada and other countries because it 
was the only way they could find to beat 
inflation, which itself was threatening ec- 
: onomic growth and employment 
: By squeezing the supply of money and 
by restraining the rate of growth in public 
spending, the governments have licked 
/ inflation, The recession and the conse- 
quent unemployment is much worse than 
they hoped or planned, but even so they 
fear that massive attempts to pump 
money arid credit into the system now 
• would do more harm than good. Inflation 
would start up again, and business and 
; consumer confidence would fell.' So gov- 
; r errimehte are hoping for slow, steady, non- 
i inflationary growth led by the private 
sector, with lots of encouragement but 
only: a little direct help from the public 
sector. ' 
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• Because the recession has been so se- 
vere, thousands of businesses have gone 
bankrupt, and most others have had to 
find ways to cut costs and improve effi- 
ciency. Some sectors am nitrating at. nnlv 
about two-thirds of production capacity, 
and that means there iB lots of room for 
growth before it will be necessary to hire 
workers. 

• There’s also the serious problem of struc- 
tural unemployment, arising from what 
is now being called the new international 


The strangest suggestion 
came from President Reagan 
who thought the piUDlmn 
might be solved if every 
American business would 
hire just one more worker. 




Unemployment is a 
best seller in France 




By Jacqueline Qrapln 
Associate Editor 
in Western Europe 


PARIS— "Between now and the end of the 
century, I think we will have to allow 
more and more young people to opt for 
working less time if they want to.... to 
make it possible for people to choose be- 
tween greater leisure or a higher mate- 
rial standard of living” 

The author of these ideas, Michel Al- 
bert, is a 63-year-old civil servant, former 
head of the French Planning Institute 
and now president of France’s second larg- 
est insurance company, the nationalized 
. Assurances Generales de France. Albert 
has just written a best seller, "The French 
Challenge”, which deals with the'prob- 
iem of unemployment. 


with ministerial rank, under Giscard running for a second term as 
while serving on Socialist Party study But the government fell, and ^ 
groups. He continued to frequent intellec- found h imself unemployed. So he deo 

tual and political circles on the French to write a book on unemployment 
Left and became a close friend of Michel Initially, the Socialist government 
Rocard, a leading political opponent of very wary of Michel Albert’s book, 

both former .President Giscard d’Estaing they woke up to the fact that it was pro - 

and of President Mitterrand... and at the bly better to have this plain speaker I 

same time was able to keep his job. their side rather than against them- j 


division of labor. What that means sb 
ply, is that the sort of work that made 
North Americans rich, such as forging 
steel and manufacturing autos, is nw 
done more efficiently by cheaper labor in 
newer plants in other countries.The great 
industrial centers of the US were marked 
by smokestacks, and so the basic indus- 
tries were called smokestack industries. 
But there’s not much Bmoke coming fom 
the stacks now, and it is widely accepted 
that they will never return to full produc- 
tion, employment and prosperity. . 
• There are new industries growing rap- 
idly to exploit discoveries in science and 
developments in technology-for exam- 
ple, in the world of personal compute* 
But they are usually far removed fromtbe 
old industrial centers, and the jobs they I 
have to offer are not suitable for the un- I 
skilled and semi-skilled workers laid off . 
from the factories, mills and mines. 

The severity and complexity of the 
problem is heating the political debate. In 
Canada, eight Roman Catholic bishops 
comprising the Episcopal Commission for 
Social Affairs produced a radical attack j 
on conventional economic policy accusing 
the government, in effect, of sacrificing 
jobs and human welfare to capitalist de- 
mands for profit. The bishops urged 
higher taxes on the rich and development 
of labor-intensive rather than capital-in- 
tensive industries. Labor leaders and 
those to the left in politics backed the 
bishops; Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
said they did not seem to understand eco- 
nomics; business leaders replied angrily 
that the churchmen didn't know what 
they were talking about; and religious 

opinion wns divided . 

In the United States, Tabor unions are 
organizing to intervene more effectively 
in politics, at the local and national level 
in the hope of defeating economic con- 
servatives and electing candidates com- 
mitted to government planning to ensure 
full employment. 
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risk among many." . 

This unusual criticism of his own *■ 
portment, of himself and of the B overn ' 
ment was meant to be secret but sorae®* 
leaked it. There was a small scandal am* 
it occurred while Giscard d’Estaing^ 
running for a second term as pr^ 1 n . 
But the government fell, an j .L 
found himself unemployed. So heaea 
to write a book on unemployment 

Initially, the Socialist government^ 
very wary of Michel Albert’s book 


me was able to keep his job. their side rather than against them. 

Michel Albert's career and personality are 
unusual in France for many reasons, not the least 
of which is his overriding concern 
with truth and honesty in tackling problems. 


Challenge”, which deals with theprob- Albert doesn’t lack for political courage his book, Albert Bets out the \ \ 

: lemofuneniplc^ent. as he showed when he presented the suggestions to achieve a new ftill empw 

' MiChel Alberts career and personality Eighth French Economic Development ment- 

. are unusual in France for many reasons, Plan jn September 1980. In a letter he ite & 

not the least of which is his overriding wrote to Raymond Barre, who had ap- ' Greater use of existing Europe*^ ■ 

. ' concern with truth and honesty in tack, pointed him as planning commissioner tutions for loans within the 

ling problems, combined with an unwa- , partly as a result of having worked with Community. More loans to the i® ; 

vermg refusal to: avoid reality. This him in Brussels, Albert said,' "The em- World from the Common Market, 

determination ytp look at problems . l&loyment question is probably the single ■ 1 • Encourage social expenditures » , 

■ tat* *1 «!>• Btfillft Fbm. prove working conditions. / 

• Hf? am sending you delft- V Reduce the length of the . 


commissioner for 
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Ray an additional benefit to 


But that’s for the future. What’s to be 
Hnne now? The strangest suggestion 
came from President Reagan who 
ihouRht the problem might be solved if 
every American business would hire just 
one more worker. Critics at once pointed 
out that while there are some 11 million 
businesses, the vast majority are small 
owner-operated enterprises with few or 

noemployees. . 

The Reagan administration is also sup- 
porting retraining programs for unem- 
ployed workers, and after some resistance 
has agreed to cooperate with Congress in 
legislating short-term employment pro- 
grams for workers needing fast help. But 
while the government wants to spend 
only about $4 billion to create jobs, 
mainly by speeding up federal construc- 
tion programs, Democrats and some Re- 
publicans in Congress are talking about a 
$5 billion or $6 billion package, including 
perhaps a civilian workforce similar to 
those organized as part of the New Deal 
in the 1930s. The basic employment strat- 
egy, however, is to rely on growth of the 
private sector over the next few years. 

The Canadian government has several 
training and public sector employment 
programs in operation, but critics com- 
plain they only nibble at the edges of total 
unemployment. More public building pro- 
grams are likely to be announced before 
spring-but again the basic strategy is to 
rely on growth in the private sector. 

The long-term problem for both coun- 
tries, however, is that even with the pri- 
vate sector at full strength, there are 
likely to remain huge pockets of unem- 
ployment in declining industries and 
among workers lacking modern skills 
and unable to compete with robots, com- 
puters and cheaper foreign labor. 

The eventual solution may be for gov- 
ernments to become employers of last re- 
sort, guaranteeing some sort of work in 
the public sector for all those who cannot 
find a job in the private sector. 
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Albert author of The French 

^ esa .than a full work week. This 
4le ; number of jobs avail- 

^ms to have succeeded in stim- 
nL 11 ^, ^ 0I ne interest already if the 
Zrp m Attitude on the part of the gov- 
Q jnent towards him iB anything to go 
oflv 0 w n ? w almost an adopted member 
just ^^fchel Albert wrote 

blL*? t0r ? doming commissioner for 
1978: .‘"The major difficulty 
j - my ideas is. t&at they depend on the 
cif foppes in society if they are to 


Jobs are not the problem in USSR 


MOSCOW— Under capitalism the 
goal of social production is profit on 
capital. Marx theoretically proved 
that under socialism this goal is en- 
tirely different— it is the welfare of 
all members of society. 

Does that mean that socialism 
saves people from all contradictions 
and differences, all routine nui- 
sances? Soviet President Yuri An- 
dropov, in a recent magazine article 
entitled "The Teaching of Karl 
Marx and Some Questions of Build- 
ing Socialism in the USSR,” an- 
swers frankly: "We have both 
contradictions and difficulties. 7b 
think that there may be some other 
way of development is to leave the 
reliable, although sometimes 
rough, ground of reality, ...” 

In his article Andropov mentions 


■ the tasks which have not yet been 
solved in the USSR— for instance, 
that it is one thing to attain the 
rights of a master and quite another 
to become a wise and thrifty one. 
This task requires tremendous ef- 
fort and time. He recalls: "Marx be- 
lieved that the historical mission of 
the system that supersedes capital- 
ism is to make work, once an un- 
pleasant and compulsory duty, a 
primary, vital need of the individ- 
ual." The Soviet people have already 
passed the decisive Hue on that 
road. But this does not mean that 
there are no shirkers or people who 
squander the public wealth in So- 
viet society. They do exist and a res- 
olute struggle against them bias 
been announced. 

We also have shortcomings in per- 


fecting and restructuring the eco- 
nomic mechanism and the forms 
and methods of management Much 
is now being done in the USSR to 
overcome the inertia and the cus- 
toms that developed in the period 
when emphasis was laid on the 
quantitative aspects of production. 
Now the main task is to make the 
best and thriftiest use of the coun- 
try’s tremendous potential. Raising 
labor productivity offers opportuni- 
ties for the resolution of many eco- 
nomic and social tasks of first-rate 
importance. 

— VitoUKorionov 


Vitali Korionov is a political ob- 
server cU Praoda, an official newspa- 
per. 
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The villages vkurrh is locked except for the four months a year that Pculre Molina, a traveling priest, is there. 


By Kim Conroy 
Special to WoridPaper 

SAN JUAN BOSCO— Pope John Paul K's visit to 
Central America evokes images of huge cheering 
crowds, swarming streets, and packed plazas. 
But for the peasants living in remote villages hun- 
dreds of miles from the capital cities, the Pope 
came to life through radio and television. 

Jn San Juan Bosco, a village hidden in the 
mountains of southwest Honduras, there is only 
one television set. It’s a small, black-and-white, 
battery-operated Sony, owned by Antonio 
Torres— one of the village’s better-off peasant 
farmers. Like the other 129 families In San Juan 
Bosco, the Torres family lives in a whitewashed 
adobe home, and ekes out an existence from a 
rocky hillside plot. 

Senor Torres issued an open invitation to the 
village to come and watch the Pope’s visit to their 
nation’s capitaljegucigalpa. Most of the villagers 
had been following the Pope’s travels on their por- 
table radios. 

Antonio’s small home began filling up early In 
the morning. Entering through the kitchen door, . 
the villagers greeted Antonio and his wife and 
then passed into the main room, talking quietly 
amongst themselves until the telecast began. 

“It’s beautiful; isn’t it, the Pope’s visit to Central 
America? You know it’s the first visit any Pope 
has ever made to this region,” enthused Corina 
Ortiz, as she sat nursing her tenth child. ' 

“Yes, but what a shame Padre Molina can’t be 
with us now," butted in Pancha Banquedano, a 
small peasant woman dressed in a red polyester 
shift. “And what a shame we can’t afford to be 
there in the capital with the Holy Father." 

Padre Molina is the only priest who visits San 
Juan Bosco. Usually he stays for four months. 
During the other eight months of the year, the vil- 
lage’s cement, tin-roofed church remains under 
lock and key. With fewer than 200 priests to at- 
tend to Honduras's 3.4 million Catholics, many of 
the country's villages see priests only rarely. Yet, 
Honduran peasants consider themselves devout 
Catholics. The people of San Juan Bosco will tell 
you proudly that repeated visits by microphone- 
toting Protestant evangelists have produced not a 
single convert. 

; Although the bus ride from San Juan Bosco to 
the capital is only three-and-a-half hours, few 


The village of 
San Juan Bosco 

TO get to San Juan Bosco, one has to travel three horn s 
south of die Honduran capital, Tegucigalpa, The last ten 
miles of the trip are on an extremely narrow dirt road 
that winds perilously around steep, rocky mountain- 
sides. 

The town plaza consists of two large mango trees, a 
large grey cement church, a five-room schoolhouse and 
an unpaved basketball court. No one so much as sits in 
the plaza, and only rarely do the children play basket- 
ball. Even for the villagers the heat of the sun is too 
fierce. ■ ■ 

San Juan Bosco’s 129 families live in 97 adobe houses. 
Half the peasant families own an average of four acres. 
The other half rent small plots in which they grow beans 
and corn. Usually they turn over a third to a half of their 
crop to the landowner in lieu of paying rent. 

At least half the population is illiterate, most exist on a 
diet of beans, tortillas and salt, and few can afford more 
than three changes of clothes. i 

Their standard of living has not progressed since the 
time of their parents, but they are willing to accept their 
lot so long as they can provide basic sustenance, however 
deficient in proteins and vitamins, for their large fami- 
lies. 

■ . The villagers all thank God for thingB that happen in 
their lives. They instinctively blame themselves for the 
bad. The people of San Juan Bosco are extremely gener- 
ous with what they have. They value their families and 
friends. Because for them this is their true wealth. 

Recently the village has acquired a television set and a 
thrice-weekly bus service, happenings of major signifi- 
cance providing; as they do, a link never had before with 
the outside world. 
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enough corn and beans to provide subsistence 
for their large families, most of which have at least 
eight children. 

But this year’s drought virtually destroyed (he 
villagers’ crops. Seeing the Pope became an im- 
possible dream. So they settled for the next best 
thing. 

“And here’s the ‘Papamobil!’ And here's the 
Holy Father waving to the crowds!" shrieked the 
TV announcer in a tone more befitting a sports 
event than a visit by God’s representative on 
earth. 

Suddenly the hum of conversation in the Torres 
household came to an end and Antonio ushered 
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rirnens of children to the front of the room, the 
'Z ns to the back. The home’s six plastic chairs 
!Liven to women; the rest of the viewers set- 
ned onto the cracked cement floor. 

For more than two hours not an eye drifted 
away from the TV set. The peasants stood up, sat 
down and crossed themselves at the appropriate 
moments, murmuring prayers, as if the television 
screen had been transformed into an altar, as if 
day were physically present at the Pope’s mass, 
ftps John Paul II spoke with emotion of the im- 
portance of the Virgin Mary as a model for all 
jUen; the problems of unemployment; poverty 
f and political disappearances in Honduras; and 
1 
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peasants could spare the money to go to see the 
Rope. Even In good years, they barely produce 
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Honduras, relatively sp* 

HONDURAS, the second largest Central A® er jf^ 
country after Nicaragua, has a population 
El Salvador’s, 'though it’s fiye times greater in ^ 

of the country, which is slightly smaller than 10 « 

composed of rugged, mountainous terrain totally u 
able for agriculture. About 45 percent of Honduran _ 
is classified as forest, ^nd less than 26 percent . 
rently uAder cultivation, r 1 intbe 

Most of Honduras’s 3.8 million inhabitants live 
western half of the country. Bbrty-seven percent^ 
erate, 68 percent are peasants or agricultural la ■ J-. 

and only, 32 p^rcOnt' live in urban areas. The nan 
dustrial sector is extremely small;; Bananas, con 
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The basketball court, one of San Juan Banco's main features, is seldom used because of the hot climate. 


the need for peace in the region. 

The crowds cheered every time the Pope 
paused. They waved their yellow-and-white flags, 
shouting out “Viva el Papa" But through it all, the 
villagers of San Juan Bosco sat awed and solemn 
faced 

When the broadcast ended, I asked several 
people in the room what they hoped the Pope’s 
visit to the region would bring. Repeatedly I re- 
ceived the same answer: “Peace." 

The Pope’s visit to Honduras was one of the 
least controversial and politically tense of his 
eight-day tour of Central America, a part of the 
world wracked by armed conflict and civil war. 

San Juan Bosco is located Just three hours’ 
drive from the borders of both Nicaragua and El 
Salvador— -the two countries where fighting has 
been fiercest in recent years.The villagers of San 
Juan Bosco live in fear that their neighbors’ con- 
flicts, conflicts whose political origins they don’t 
begin to understand, will spill over the borders 
and cause havoc to their tranquil, if Impover- 
ished, lives. 


m' 
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Kim Conroy, a fellow of the Institute of Cur rent World A f 
fairs, is a free-lance journalist She had been away fiom 
San Juan Bosco for four years and returned far a visit at 
the time of the Popds trip to Honduras. 



p is a country of peace. 

WSft*** Peace. In November 1981, Roberto Some HonduransalsotMr dollarain 1983— 

SSfetev* ?lBCted p reaident - reMe the ** 

^ ^^^o^ticnile after pdecadeof military goy- 

liStef - the d ^ua ahape of the economy, one 
S ^Jeadem can’t affdd to Im tc^omplacent. EsU- 

[ lii^^^ un6 ^loyment andundereraployment run as army iuits g wots, 

| ^ andBQ percent couiv . , . .. 

| debt of $L6bill ion— roughly twice the ' r ,T ; 


The most-traveled ^ 
Pope ^ 

THE first pope to travel internationally was Paul VI, who 
served as pope from 1963 to 1978. He visited the following 
places: 

1964— Holy Land and India 

1965— UN in NewYork • 

1967— Portugal and Turkey 

1968— Colombia 

1969— Switzerland and Uganda 

1970— Asia, Pacific Islands, Australia, Philippines 

Pope John Paul ll's Central American trip was his seven- 
teenth since becoming pope in 1978. He has flown 150,000 
miles to visit the following countries: 

1979— Mexico, Poland, Ireland, US .Turkey 
1880— Zaire, Congo, Kenya, Ghana, Upper Vofta, ivory 
Coast, France, Brazil, West Germany 
' 1981— Philippines, Guam, Japan 

1982— Nigeria, Benin, Gabon, Equatorial Guinea, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, Scotland, Wales, Argentina, Switzer- 
land, San Marino, Spain 

1983— Costa Pica, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Belize, Haiti 
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After years of turmoil, India and 
Pakistan begin to see eye to eye 



ByAxunChacko 
Associate Editor 
In South Asia 


NEW DELHI— Two-hundred-and-fifty 
years ago, the British decided that the 
best way to rule India was to set off the 
majority Hindu community against the 
large Moslem minority- Those seeds of 
mistrust planted so long ago ended up in 
the partition of the subcontinent and live 
on in long-festering disputes between In- 
dia and Pakistan. 

While Indo-Pakistan affairs continue 
to swing pendulum-like from bad to indif- 
ferent, some sanity is beginning to creep 
into the long-acrimonious relationship. 
The moat promising recent development 
is a joint commission, headed by the for- 
eign ministers of both countries, set up to 
monitor progress in bilateral relations. 

At the March summit of nonaligned na- 
tions in New Delhi, Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi and Pakistani 
President Zia ul-Haq formally agreed to 
the commission in an atmosphere offi- 
cially described as "cordial and extraordi- 
narily friendly” President Zia concluded: 
"The agreement was in accordance with 
the wishes of both countries and will pave 
the way for closer relations.” Experts now 
will begin studying the possibilities for 
cooperation in a number of areas, ranging 
from industry, trade, travel and culture, 
to health, science and information flows. 

According to one optimistic Indian offi- 
cial, "What the joint commission achieves 
will depend upon how the two sides ap- 
proach it... .However, I am confident it will 
lead to positive and constructive links be- 
tween the two countries.There will not be 
any backward movement— only forward.” 

The major initiative for the recent eas- 
ing of tensions was taken by Pakistan. It 
has completely reassessed its military ca- 
pabilities, economic situation, identity, 
relationship with the US, and threat from 
the situation in Afghanistan. The grow- 
ing realization that its emphasis on mili- 
tary options has been economically and 
politically disastrous has led to a change 
in its attitude toward archenemy India. 

<( I think there is a general desire 
among the people of Pakistan to normal- 
ize relations with India,” a senior Paki- 
stani embassy official in New Delhi 
explained, "since the situation is materi- 
ally different from what it used to be. We 
have fought three wars and nothing came 
of it. The separation of the eastern wing 
[now Bangladesh] was a mtyor setback for 
Pakistan. 

"At one time there was a feeling that 
Pakistan could be militarily on a par with 
. India,” he continued. "There were ele- 
ments that used to feel Pakistan need not 
give up its portion of strength, whatever 
it was. A lot of ohange has come into that 
attitude now. Whereas many people in 
Pakistan used to look upon India as an ad- 
versary, the position now really may not 
be so. There is a general interest in Lidia, 
and hope that things will improve” ■« -. • 

- . India, meanwhile, has been calling all 
along for a normalization of relations be- . 
tween the states on a broad front— not just 
militarily. Indians are still wary of the 
Pakistani metamorphosis, however. 
Without question, normalization of Indo- 
F hlcis tari relations would be goodpolitics 
on both iidas of the border. ' But Indians ; 
are less auk about the permanence and 
legitimacy of agreements With an unpop- 


ular military regime. 

1b understand and appreciate what is 
goi ng on today between the two countries 
requires some knowledge of their recent 
history. 

Pre-independent India was partitioned 
on the basis of a Moslem-advanced "two- 
nation theory,” which maintained that 
Moslems were a different people from— 
and could not live with— the Hindu major- 
ity. Consequently the Moslems, with 
religious and some cultural differences 
but otherwise indistinguishable from 
their Hindu neighbors, got a country in 
an extremely sensitive geopolitical area 
(present-day Pakistan and Bangladesh). 

But while the Hindus, by and large, 
were forced to clear out of that area en 
masse, millions of Pakistani families con- 
tinued to have Moslem relatives in India, 
whose Moslem population still outnum- 
bers Pakistan’s. India, in fact, never sub- 
scribed to the two-nation theory, though 
it did grudgingly accept the two-country 
partition. 

Pak istan, for its part, needed to develop 
its own separate identity, and in order to 
do so, emphasized the few differences be- 
tween the two countries rather than their 
overwhelming similarities. Almost all 
contacts, including relatives’ visits, were 
cut off. Even when they were not at war, 
normal diplomatic relations were never 
allowed to exist between the two coun- 
tries. 

Pakistan always considered India a 
mortal threat to its security, and in a 
move to become an equivalent regional 
power, it entered US-sponsored military 
alliances. India responded by getting Rus- 


sian assistance. Both suspect the other's 
nuclear intentions as well. The hostility 
and mistrust has erupted into full-scale 
war three times since independence. 

But both sides have realized for some 
time now that heightened tension has 
merely kept military expenditures at un- 
acceptably high levels and both countries 
in abject poverty. In the case of smaller 
Pakistan— struggling since its inception 
with problems of insecurity and iden- 
tity— these expenditures have resulted in 
a kind of military stranglehold, throttling 
fundamental rights and the political pro- 
cess. 

Ibday Pakistan is willing to reconsider 
its position. In a Beries of newspaper artic- 
les entitled "Make Peace Not War,” re- 
tired Lt. General A.I. Akram, now head of 
the Pakistan Institute for Regional Stud- 
ies, made some noteworthy points: "We 
must acknowledge that we share with In- 
dia many things. We share with India its 
culture, to which we have contributed, 
and which is also reflected in Pakistan. 
We Bhare its history, and we have a cer- 
tain subcontinental identity. 

"Many Pakistanis abroad feel a little 
more at home in the company of an Indian 
than they do in the company of an Arab or 
an Iranian or a Turk, regardless of reli- 
gion.... Pakistan sprang from the subcon- 
tinent and not from the Middle East or 
Central Asia. This is a matter we should 
not try to deny.” 

General Akram also struck at the root 
of Pakistan’s traditional foreign policy by 
declaring: "India does not want to destroy 
Pakistan or swallow it; it only wants to 
keep it under control, certainly weakened 


to a degree. But the time has 
our fears about undoing partition to 
not going to happen.... We must join ^ij 
India in those elements of our<nilture-r i 
heritage which are common to both I, 

other words, we must look for nfe, 

unity rather than disunity” ! 

Pakistan’s geopolitical perspective 
have changed as well. It feels threat**; 
on its western border for the first timet,'; 
Afghan developments, and vulnerable^ 
superpower pressure. Despite recent D'i 
military and economic aid, Pakistani 
not considered the US a reliable a]]i l 
given its lukewarm support in the hi 
Pakistan wars. There is a growing reab 
tion that a working relationship with 
India could improve its ability to with 
stand superpower pressure. 

Pakistan has concluded that it is Mi 
military match for India, given the lit 
ter's size, resources and industrial info 


Family Search 

Tbkyo meets ‘orphans’ 
left in China at 
war’s end 
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TOKYO-When the Japanese fled from 
China at the end of World War II, five- 
war-old Wang Shu Mei was left behind. A 
aar on her neck from a bayonet wound 
has been one of the clues that recently 
structure. It has offered to sign a'Ma^ confirmed her Japanese identity, Yasuko 
I.U- - n ’ “ 0 hats.WangShuMei isjustoneofalarge 

number of Japanese children abandoned 
in China at the end of the war who re- 
turned to Japan in February and March 
in search of surviving relatives. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, roughly 1.4 mil- 
lion Japanese were encouraged to mi- 
grate to northern China to establish the 
Manchurian Kingdom. Roughly 270,000 
of them were sent to the far north, close to 
the Soviet border. It was in such a place 
that Wang Shu Mei lived with her family 
in 1945. The town had about 300 women 
and children, and the husbands and fa- 
thers were all in the Imperial Japanese 
army. 

Hie Imperial government of Japan had 
taken cultivated land away from the Chi- 
nese and had turned it over to the Jnpa- 
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By Yoshlko Sakuxal 
Associate Editor 
in Northeast Asia 


Source: Reconl History Allas by MartlnQIlbort (Macmillan, 1966) 


--- Dividing line between India and Pakistan, 1047 
Movament of Moslem refugees (8.6 million) 
rp Movement ol Hindu refugees (8.8 mlNIon)' ' 


Pact,” similar to the offer India nude in 
the 1950s, completely rejecting the used 
violence. India maintains that the exist- 
ing Simla agreement made alter the 1971 
war already rejects the use of violences 
solving disputes. It wants to go further 
with a peace treaty similar to the ones 
has with the Soviet Union, which won 11 
normalize relations on a broad front 

Mr. K. Subra hm any am, director 
New Delhi’s Institute of Defense Studio 
and Analyses, explains the differences b 
approach: "Pakistan’s emphasis ia on coo 
fid ence- buil ding measures in an advra 
rial situation....What India is aiming toi 
is to convert the advei’sarial situation to 
one of friendship and cooperation... Jl is 
characteristic of the two polities that the 
Indian approach is political, while tie 
Pakistani approach is military and sea (- 
rity oriented.” 

Although periodic controversiee owr 
issues like nuclear intentions and theto 
sometimes obscure the direction of to 
Pakistan relations, there is a general p® 
tive feeling on both sides. 

As one Indian official carefully 
"First it was possible to be negative fa 
the sake of being negative. Now anegj 
tive action has to be explained in ten«» 
the overall positive framework.'TmBB* 
strong pressure point. In view of there- 
gional situation, and public opinion™ 
both countries, it should be posaiWJ 
think ofbetter relations in the future- 

Those unfamiliar with the compW 

/if TtirlnPol/i af on v*Jl I A 111 M18 ItUffM 

shifts in attitudes and progress, was*) 
™ what?” In reality, and for tw* J 
know the situation, things have a®* 
long way indeed. 


Before independence in 1947, whal 
now India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh made up colonial Iw 




Chinese in the urea hated the Japanese, 
and as soon as the war ended, the Jupa- 
rase were on the run from both Soviet 
, troops and the Chinese. 

Hie soldiers in Wang ,Shu Me is town 
(kd before everyone olse- only 111 roe civil- 
im made it buck to Japan. Most of the 
iler civilians either wore killed or com- 
mitted suicide. Many of her friends were 
murdered, very often by Japanese mili- 
tary Waders in their efforts to get the 
soldiers out. Other children were 
slaughtered because it was feared that 
tfojr cries would jeopardize everyone. 
Another Japanese left behind in China 
Shu Chang Sun, was in Japan 
^February and was confident he would 
jMhia natural parents. He carried with 
^ a. handwritten note saying his father, 
owes clearly named, had sold him and 
brother to Chinese foster par- 
^ When asked how he felt about the in- 
^ said: "I don’t carry any 
EM against my parents for selling us. 
JJPpened at the time of war when ev- 
Jwig was mad.” In the confusion fol- 
aJ? j War » many children were 
^foiled; some were even kidnapped. 

K ^Ji ammes stron Bly desired to re- 
l iiblM , posUvar Pe ri «I, but were un- 
* Z h moveB because there 

and Pu “Pjpro^ic ties between Japan 
J 10 -. Helationshims lv>iw«>n 


ationships between Ibkyo 
B Were not normalized until 


1972. In the last decade, however, several 
hundred of these "orphans" have tracked 
down their relatives and 141 have reset- 
tled in Japan. 

Since 1981, groups have been arriving 
for two-week stays to seek their parents 
through arrangements made by the Japa- 
nese Welfare Ministry. So far, of the 152 
who have come to Japan under this ar- 
rangement, 92 have had their identities 
confirmed. For many, however, the re- 
union is not a simple happy ending, but of- 
ten is the beginning of another complex 
and difficult phase. 

Although Japan is an economic giant, 
it does not have an system adequate to 
meet the needs of its returning sons and 
daughters. They are provided with a "re- 
settlement fee” of yen 126,000 (roughly 


money they have to start anew in the 
world’s most expensive country. 

The Welfure Ministry gives them a one- 
day orientation to help them navigate the 
giant stop between socialist China and 
capitalist Japan. They are then set free 
with a tope recorder and a set of cassette 
lupus and Jnpanese-lnnguoge texts. The 
language 1 training, essential if they are to 
locate work, is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. No government facilities are 
provided. Only private classes run by vol- 
unteers arc underway. 

The newcomers also are expected to 
find their own employment. While the 
government encourages them to master 
skills at vocational centers, the exercise is 
an impossible one until the language is 
mastered.They are eligible to rent public 
housi ng, and in order to achieve the "min- 
imum levels of life" they can apply for fi- 
nancial aid-on average about yen 30,000 
HJS$1301 a month. 

The Japanese indifference to those re- 
turning is obvious in the first meal they 
are offered. It is a boxed lunch with as- 
sorted foods, all of which are cold and too 
sweet to the taste of those who have spent 
their lives eating Chinese food. 

In 1981, the Welfare Ministry spent yen 
13 million (US$56,500) to bring 47 or- 
phans to Japan; at the same time, the gov- 
ernment spent yen 80 million 
(US$347,800) to build air-conditioned 


sheds at Lfeno Zoo for two giant pandas 
from Beijing, gifts from the Chinese gov- 
ernment to celebrate the nor realization of 
ties with Japan. 

Most of the orphans who now live in Ja- 
pan feel miserable and disappointed, and 
so do their abandoned foster parents back 
in China. In only four cases have foster 
parents been brought to Japan so they 
can be taken care of in their old age. Of 
those remaining in China, 60 percent 
have no means of support. 

Abandonment became such an issue in 
northern China that visits of those seek- 
ing their natural relatives were sus- 
pended for one year. Only this past 
January was an agreement reached 
whereby the Japanese government of- 
fered to pay half the living expenses for 
foster parents in China, the other portion 
to be paid by private support groups in Ja- 
pan. 

The Japanese government first pro- 
posed that long-term, low-interest loans 
be provided for the orphans so they could 
Bend money to their foster parents. The 
Chinese government did not accept the 
proposal, saying it placed an unnecessar- 
ily heavy burden on those who were al- 
ready trying to Btart a new life in a 
different country. Although an agree- 
ment has been reached, nothing has yet 
been decided on the amount of financial 
assistance to be given to foster parents or 
when it will commence. 

Hsu Zou Zhi, one of the orphans who 
was returning to China, complained tear- 
fully: "When we left China, people pro- 
vided us with clothing and other 
necessary items for our long-awaited trip. 
I am noterving because mv next of kin 


have not been located but because we 
have been meanly treated by the Japa- 
nese government. I cannot help crying. 
Are we not Japanese? Are we not the 
same Japanese as all of you?” 

A Chinese graduate student of eco- 
nomics at Waseda University for the past 
two years, XinLou Lin, sayB: "All of these 
orphans do not realize before they leave 
just how well they are cared for by the 
Chinese government. Eto instance, they 
have had free housing and good social 
welfare. Though the standard of living as 
a whole i& much lower than in Japan, 
they have had the benefits of an average 
way of life. In Japan they can only have 
the lowest living standards. 

"Over nearly four decades in China, 
they have indeed become Chlnese.Thking 
all these factors into consideration, it is 
perhaps best that they simply come to 
confirm who they are, and then return to 
China to continue living with their foster 
parents. What the Japanese relatives 
could do is to send money to express feel- 
ings of gratitude to the Chinese foster 
parents.” 

In the meantime, 823 Japanese who 
grew up in China and who wish to search 
for their relatives are on Japanese gov- 
ernment lists. Additionally it is esti- 
mated there are still between 5000 and 
20,000 orphans of Japanese origin living 
in China. 
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MARKETING 

MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM 

24th Annual Session 
June 2<Huly 29, 1983 

The International Marketing In- 
stitute, a non-profit educational 
organization, offers the equiva- 
lent of a full year of U.S. gradu- 
ate business school education in 
marketing, compressed into 
only six weeks, Thught by a dis- 
tinguished faculty on a beauti- 
ful university campus near Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., the course uses the 
case method, lectures, and spe- 
cial interest seminars to im- 
prove management skills and 
productivity. Over 2500 alumni 
in 100 countries around the 
world. The six week academic 
portion is followed by an op- 
tional, highly recommended 
field study tour, with direct ac- 
cess to top U.S. marketing exec- 
utives. 

For information write or telex Dr. 
Jay Littell, Head, Admissions 
Committee. 
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Currents 


NEW YORK— There are people every- 
where and in a! I ages who see an opportu- 
nity for themselves in other people's 
crises. Ambulance chasers (alias under- 
takers) are adepts at it. 

An Irish undertaker called Barney 
used to display a macabre advertisement 
in the local newspaper: "If booze doesn’t 
get you, Barney will." 

The vogue word for that sort of think- 
ing is "pragmatism.” Before pragmatism 
came to mean an attitude of mind that ex- 
cluded all considerations of morality from 
business decisions, it was used to denote 
statecraft. Chanakya, the Indian political 
philosopher preached it. Machiavelli.lhl- 
leyrand, Metternich, Krishna Menon and 
Kissinger practiced it. They were willing 
to commit armies to death to topple un- 
friendly governments and to do much 
worse for the interest of their countries. 

Ibday'B breed of crisis-opportunist oper- 
ates much more like the old ambulance 
chasers. The difference is that they seek 
opportunities for private gain in a crisis 


Big banks lead today’s 
‘crisis-opportunists’ 



that involves everyone— the global reces- 
sion. On a small scale, take a realtor in 
the State of Vermont. He spends most of 
his time watching little mom-and-pop 
stores crumbling under the weight of 
high interest rates. When mom and pop 
cannot pay their dues to the bank because 
business is bad, this realtor appears from 
behind the jam jar and offers them the 
cash they need at the rate he had bor- 
rowed from the bank, or a teeny bit 


higher. Two or three loans like that and 
the store is his. He doesn’t want to run it, 
but closes it down so he can sell it. Buyers 
are scarce in a recession, but he can afford 
to wait. He has a line of credit at the bank 
fixed to rates that prevailed before inter- 
est skyrocketed. 

But that is very small stuff. Some inter- 
national banks have been practicing the 
art on a much bigger scale. Their line of 
pragmatic business is not mom-and-pop 
stores but whole countries. Those coun- 
tries have oil underground or undersea 
and want cash to buy the equipment to 
prospect, drill and bring it to the market. 
Or they are anxious to mine new areas for 


Forbes puts America’s 
business and financial leaders 
within your reach. 


r. 



It’s a fact. Once again the independeritjesearch 
firm ofErdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found thatjfnore of 
them read Forbes regularly than eithenBusiness 
Week or Fortune. 


Magazines read regularly by 
corporate officers In 800 ol 
America’s largest companies. 0 

1983 

Coat per page 

per thousand circulation. 

FORBES 77 . 2 % 

Business _ 

Week 65.2 

Fortune 55.6 

•Erdoeand Morgan Ino . 1982 . 

4/£j2figs B/Wpaoe 
FORBES $40.14 $26.43 

Business 

Week ‘ 44.06 29.00 

Fortune 49.31 32.45 

• ^F^j^orlntamwim.pteaMComBCl Paler M Schott . Director ol International Advsr- 
rt^(Eurape^r»dloEBal Africa). For bas Magazine. SQPalMal. LondonSWIYSJO 

UCelgnola.DrBcliirof Intamoiwid Adverting 
Avenue. New YWi.NV 10 ot 1 


Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us- Their research showed that when 
/ compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
"liveliest," "most enjoyable,", "most interesting," 
and “most provocative." What’s more, Jt “has • 
the best information,” "offers the best judgment? 
and insights," and its writers "lell it like; it Is,". ‘ 
No wonder that of the three, Forbes : was . 
narped their favorite by 40%;'mbre of these' 
..Influential executives than Business Wee^, and' 

: 65% more than Fortune. : . ; ' i :- 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
U.S. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S. newsstand circulation 
, And no wonder that in 1982, only four 
other American magazines-all weeklies- 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America’s most influential ^ 
executives. If you want 
to reach this business 
elite, placing your 
advertising in Forbes 
makes the job easy. : 



Fofbes Magjfflne-GO Fifth Aw* NY, NY gjjjj^ £ : f- 
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minerals. Or they want money to Wr 
ests so they can develop new tceSi 
Or just to develop. ^ 

So the big banks lend the bb-J 
Arab oil people deposited with tW 
high interest rates to those craS 
Tins is called recycling; AndwCt 
countries aren't able to paythehW 
when it is due, the banks lend theoZ; 
money at even higher interest retest ' 
service the original loan. They famf 

peatmg the process until the debtor*' 
lapses. 5 

This is called fiscal irresponsibility! 
the part of the debtor. But, because this? 
responsibility involves big bucks tb 
banks then form a consortium to leniifc 
irresponsible debtor more money to n» 
vent themselves from collapsing ah 
with the debtor. This is called "savins tb 
system.” 

The Wall Street Journal, the Financial 
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Asian, not 
ASEAN, 
autos 
now in 
production 


By Mochtar Lubls 
Associate Editor 
In Southeast Asia 


JAKARTA-Several years ago, member 


Times the Nihon Keizai and the of ASEAN {Association of 

furterAllgememe wag an admonitory^ f^east Asian Nations, which in- 


itorial finger at the debtor counby which 
then commits Financial hara-kiri -deva- 
luing its bahts or cruzeiros, pesos or ru- 
pees— and asks its people to tighten dies 
belts until the export market improves^ 
foreigners rushing to buy local products 
with exchange dollars fattened by the it 
valuation. 

But this, sadly, does not happen be- 
cause the export markets and freight 
prices are already controlled by the big 
operators. When discontent seethes and 
people pushed to the wall begin to net, 
the governments put them in prison a 
shoot them up.This stops even the minute 
foreign aid flow into the country because 
Human Rights and Democracy are being 
violated. The government then makeswi 
that, nnlv irndless Commies are beingsbei 
up. That's OK because the county riff 
labeled as authoritarian as distinct fron 
totalitarian. That’s good. 

It’s all very logical, exciting, profit# 
and dirty. The only difficulty is how to lo- 
cate a "corner" in any crisis to bea 
plaited into nn opportunity. ft 
Atnbuluncu-chnser is a caricature. But 
there’s nothing funny about it. 


Agile robots 
to undertake 
threatening 
chores 

By Yoshiko Sakural 
Associate Editor in Northeas t^ 

TOKYO- Japan is developing n** W 
will be able to explore nuclear plan ^ 
other environments too dange 
people to enter. ■*, 

Tbshiba is the first to come out 
prototype unit, which looks like 
phant’s trunk. A series of twd> 
are placed along the trunk, with a 
mounted at the tip. The "inV* ] 
monitored by watching its pwjljr^i 
television screen. Since the robfl “ , 
vehicle or a crane, it can be us® -j 
large work spaces. The Tbshiba 
be on the market in 1985 with a P 1 
of $111,000. 

It will take several more y ear V, ^ 
opment before a robot is 
maintenance and repair work. . - 
require stronger joints, more dure 
terials and a new generation or 
software. 

For use 

Her, more agile 


dudes, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Thailand) promoted the 
idea of jointly manufacturing an ASEAN 
car. According to the original scheme, 
each country would produce certain com- 
ponents, and the cars would then be as- 
sembled in member countries. 

Hie ASEAN car would be simple and 
cheap, suitable for a variety of read condi- 
tions, easily modified to suit different 
needs and easy to repair. Since the 
ASEAN market absorbs 600,000 cars a 
year now and is expected to grow to more 
than L5 million, the project would have 
been a profitable one. 

Now, however, it seems likely that, the 
faturedoes not hold an ASEAN automo- 
bile. Both Indonesia and Malaysia have 
decided to produce their own care. Indone- 
sia hopes to be producing all the coinpo- 
aratsby 1990, and Malaysia has already 
started making some parts. Indonesia of- 
fers the biggest market, about 200,000 
®sof all types a year, followed by the 
fliiuppines, 1 Thailand and Malaysia, with 
%apore the smallest market. 

Jfbday Japanese car manufacturers 
"Urinate the Southeast Asia automobile 
ffrartand have almost pushed the 
African cars out of the running. Some 
MKpean manufacturers have been able 


SS* 1 5* 1 Norihiko Ozaki, senior re- 
: ^at Hitachi’s Energy Laboratory, 
• J* 11 W |U be three or four more 
uL l i^ 1 ’ 8 ro ^ ot is ready to inspect 
^facilities. He estimates that it 

*ith^^? 0 ?l er ten to come up 
|. aU ® t0 ^0 maintenance and 

f 1 ns? I,as b “. n under 




■ i •’ ■ . 


oal -^^sboutUyears. The origi- 
by ProfeBSor 

the %k y<> Institute or Tbch- 
^graduate I student, Sh i- 
S intheoru Recalculations to explain 
bow a snake uses muscles and 

^theorv t ° rCeS *? g * ic * e a l° n B- He put 
inl9?Si P ractice by building a model 
on "Pnantii. each 

inserted? 8 ’ W,th a " nervwUH V* 

Themodel P i ir !^, COntro1 the movement. 

u- 0VBr surfa ces, bridged 
°u, ecta ’ folded around all 
| Nar & 8ma ^> round, recta n- 

WS 8T ° r ’ rre 8 u lar— and 
space. 

®8jointly wifhfu has been wgrk- 

Enerey Labo - 

H in nudeaf ntf *? ake f ° lt can ***& 
Pj^ 16 an d other hazard- 

^^?L^ heenvision « *5 to lift 

-^Plftcea^ ^^Onous gases and 

tescu» ^ geroU8 tor humans to 
in smaUer work spa *** Jk potential 

agile robot is being deve*I n hospitals, lifting 

that a key 

Wt cap ‘? ake robot is its 

* wessure » ei * 
on the need. 


to maintain their position, although their 
share of the market is much smaller than 
it used to be. Mercedez-Benz, British Ley- 
land and Citroen, for example, are still 
holding their own. 

The Japanese cars have been able to 
capture a very large share of the South- 
east Asian market not only because they 
are very competitive in price. Their spare 
parts also are easily available and cheap, 
which makes maintenance costs lower. 
American and European cars, by con- 
trast, are notorious for their expensive 
spare parts and high maintenance costs. 

Although owners of Japanese cars 
grumble about the quality of the bodies- 
not sturdy enough and nist rapidly— they 
are full of praise for the engines, which 
are well built, easy to repair and, more 
import ant, thrifty on gas consumption. 

Whether the Japanese automobile in- 
dustry will lose a big part of the ASEAN 
market when Indonesia and Malaysia 
produce their own automobiles is a ques- 
tion of the future. 
















v.v; 





A street in Bangkok The ASEAN car market is expected to grow to 1. 5 million 
vehicles 


WHAT’S BETTER 
THAN SPEED READING? 

SPEED LEARNING 

Speed Learning is replacing speed reading. It's easy to learn... lasts a lifetime... applies to everything 
you read. ..and is the only accredited course with the option of college or continuing education credits. 


Do you have too much to read and too 
little time to read it? Do you mentally 
pronounce each word as you read? Do 
you frequently have to go back and re- 
read words or whole paragraphs you just 
finished reading? Do you have trouble 
concentrating? uo you quickly forget 
most of what you read? 

If you answer "yes" to any of these 
questions — then here at last is the prac- 
tical help you've been waiting for. 
Whether you read for business or plea- 
sure, school or college, you will build cxccp- 
l this 


thing you have ever seen or heard about. 
Research shows that reading is 95% 
thinking and only 5% eye movement. Yet 
most at today's speed reading programs 
spend their time teaching you rapid eye 
movement (5% of the problem) and ig- 
nore the most important part (95%) think- 
ing. In brief, Speed Learning gives you 
wnat speed reading can't. 

Imagine the new freedom you'll have 


tion.il skills from this major breakthrough 
in effective reading, created by Dr. Russell 
Stauffer at the University of Delaware. 

Not just "speed reading" — but speed 
reading-thlnklng-understanding- 
rememberlng-and-leaming 
The new Speed Learning Program 
shows you step-by-proven-step how to 
increase your reading skill and speed, so 
you understand more, remember more 


when you leam how to dash through all 
types of reading material at least twit 
fast as you do now, and with 


ce as 
a ter 


E 


and use more of everything you read. 
The typical remark made by the 75,000 
slow readers who completed the Speed 


Learning Program was: ''Why didn't 
someone tcacn me this a long time ago?" 
They were no longer held back by the 


lack of skills and poor reading habits. 
They could read almost as fast as they 
coufd think. 

What makes Speed Learning so successful? 

The new Speed Learning Program does 
not offer you a rehash ot the usual eye- 
exercises, liming devices, costly gadgets 
you've probably heard about in connec- 
tion with speed reading courses or even 
tried and found ineffective. 

In just a few spare minutes a day of 
easy reading and exciting listening, you 
discover an entirely new way to read and 
think — a radical departure from any- 


comprenension, Think of being able to 
get on top of the avalanche of newspa- 
iers, magazines and correspondence you 
ave to read . . . finishing a stimulating 
book and retaining facts and details more 
dearly and with greater accuracy than 
ever before. 

Listen-and-learn at your own pace 

This is a practical, easy -to- leam pro- 
gram that will work for you — no matter 
how slow a reader you think you are 
now. The Speed Learning Program is sd- 
entifically planned to £et you started 
quickly ... to help you in spare minutes 
a day. It brings you a ’'teacher-on- 
cassettes" who guides you, instructs, en- 
courages you, explain- 
ing material as you 
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COLLEGE CREDITS 
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read. Interesting items taken from Time 
Magazine, Business Wee*, Wall Street 
Journal, Family Circle, N.Y. Times and 
many others, make the program 
stimulating, easy and fun . . . and so 
much more effective. 

Executives, students, professional 
people, men and women in all walks of 
life from 15 to 70 have benefited from this 
program. Speed Learning is a fully accred- 
ited course . . . casting only 1/5 the price 
of less effective speed reading classroom 
courses. Now you can examine the same, 
easy, practical and proven methods at 
home ... In spare time . . . without 
risking a penny. 

Examine Speed Learning 
FREE for 15 days 

You will be thrilled at how quickly this 
program will begin to develop new 
thinking and reading skills. After listen- 
ing to just one cassette and reading the 
preface you will quickly see how you can 
achieve increases in both the speed at 
which you read and in the amount you 
understand and remember. 

You must be delighted with what you 
see or you pay nothing. Examine this 
remarkable program for 15 days. If, at 
the end of that time you are not con- 
vinced that you would like to master 
Speed Learning, simply return the pro- 
gram and owe nothing. 
See the coupon for low 
i-j price and convenient 
credit terms. 

Not* Many companies end gov- 
ernment agencies have lulUon 
Bislitincc plana for employee* 
providing lull or partial payment 
lor college credit programs. 

In most cam, the entire cost of 
your Speed Learning Program 
la Th Deductible. 


c/o World Paper 

.rico»PonAT£o 44 Kilby St. Boston, MA02109 USA. 

YES1 Please rush me the materials checked below: 

□ Please wnfl ine Speed Learning program <jt $99 95 (Xus U postage and handling. 

□ Please send ine Speed Learning Medical Edition u $109.95 plus $4 postage and handling 

□ Please send the Junior Speed Learning program (ages 1 1 to 16) $89 95 plus U postage and handling 

Check method of payment below: Hj resmems mo 5‘i u w ia> 

0 Chech or money order enclosed (payable to learn incorporated) 

D Charge my credit card under ine regular payment terms . . 

n visa H Master Card interbank No □ American Express 

Card No EvoDaje 

1 understand that H altar 15 deya I am not delighted in every way. Uul l may return the matarlale in Ihalr original 

condition lor a lull refund. No quaillona asked. • •- 

Namfl ...... ... i — AIRMAIL RATES: 

Central America $12 S.E. Alia $27 

South America $22 Middle East S 2 S 

Europe $20 Africa $27 

DetWerynoi guaranteed where uninnneUe, 
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| Address. 
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Signature 


1— — — — — V— — “ Outside ySA add S10 per Item— Atmulf e*lra . — _J 
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Letters 


Superpower face-savers 

THE chances of a superpower confronta- 
tion are growing. No one can predict 
where a crisis will occur but there is no 
question that deployment of the danger- 
ous and unnecessary Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Europe would cause a 
dramatic increase in tensions. Unlike the 
Cuban missile crisis, we may find that 
the current leaders do not have the cour- 
age to withdraw, as Khrushchev did in 
1962. 

The unprecedented danger of such a 
confrontation calls for the preparation of 
proposals that would provide a face-sav- 
ing way out for both sides. In order Lo have 
a reasonable chance of success, the pro- 
posals should be perceived as in the na- 
tional interests of both and should 
transcend the immediate issuos in dis- 
pute. For example, the US might inform 
the USSR thaL it would hold up deploy- 


ment of the PevBhing II and the cruise 
missiles in Europe: 

—provided the "USSR cuts its SS-20 mis- 
siles to 162 (a figure Soviet leaders have 
already mentioned) 

—provided the USSR joins the US in a 
two-year freeze on the testing, production 
and deployment of all nuclear weapons 
and delivery systems; and 
—provided the USSR agrees to negotia- 
tions that would explore under what con- 
ditions both countries could regain 
confidence in their abilities to defend 
their homelands against outside attack, 
whether by land, sea or ah'. This is an ap- 
proach to the problem of comprehensive 
disarmament that has not been officially 
explored. 

At the same time, the superpowers 
should initiate discussions to try to work 
out limitations on intervention as well as 
- a procedure for resolving outstanding bor- 
der disputes. They should also explore 


how human, financial and natural re- 
sources, now supporting the world’s mili- 
tary establishments, could be redirected 
to constructive purposes, with the princi- 
pal aim of alleviating the malnutrition 
and extreme poverty that exist in large 
areas of the world. If carried out, these ini- 
tiatives would lead toward eliminating of- 
fensive military capabilities and 
simultaneously start the task of creating 
the necessary infrastructure for a global 
peace system. 

Before this proposal is discarded as a 
utopian dream, it is well to recall that in a 
period of three months in the summer of 
1961, John J. McCloy, President Kenne- 
dy’s adviser on disarmament, and Vale- 
rian Zorin, Soviet deputy foreign 
minister, negotiated the Joint Statement 
of Agreed Principles for Disarmament 
Negotiations. 

These principles, which were subse- 
quently approved unanimously by the 


UN General Assembly, were aimed,- 
eliminating war itself rather thank 
limiting nuclear weapons. Because tV 
went to the root of the problem andb^ 
cause both sides were negotiating!- 
achieve a goal which was perceived^ 
in their national interests, the norma] 
pediments to negotiating lesser armsew 
trol agreements were removed. Instead 
each attempting to come out ahead of Us 
other side, both sides knew that flutes 
ful negotiations would benefit each 
equally. 


-Nick Dunk J 
Secretary Genoa] 
Parliamentarians for World Onkf 
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STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

British and American university preparation 
■ Excellent facilities & staffing 

■ Libs/Campuler/Language (including EFL) 

• Sports/Cultural excusiora 

Write for details to: 

MONTE ROSA INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
CH-1820 Montreux. 

Tel: 027 163534 Ifelex 453 267 ROSACH 




1983 World Calendar 

The World Calendar is truly the first international calendar, 
printed in six languages— English, French, German, Spanish, 
Arabic and Japanese. 

Lavishly illustrated with old engravings which reflect ihc 
world's diversity of cultural tradition, each month brings n new 
theme hosed upon an important cultural or religious motif. 

This large (11 inch by 14 inch) calendar will be an attractive 
addition to any room — whether at home or the office. And it will 
enrich each 'day with the wealth of international experience. 

Available now to WorldPaper readers for just US$10. Better 
yet, order 2 or more ill only SB. 50 and save $1.50 on each! 


World Calendar — WorldPaper 
c/o Educational Extension Systems 
P.O. Box 4869 
Cleveland Park Station 
Washington, D.C. 20008, USA 

Please fill my order for the World Calendar and msh 
me my calendars) immediately. EncWed is my check, 

( ) I'd like one calendar at US$10.00. 

( ) Pleusesend me calendars ul US$8.50 each. 

Name : 

Address 

CUy/Slalf/Zip 




THE WORLD IS YOUR 
MARKETPLACE 

International Materials Exchange specializes in locating and 
delivering high quality, low cost raw materials and Industrial 
equipment to customers around the wpikf. We have a net- 
work of professional traders In 34 countries. 

Recent trades Include chqfoicafe, etpel and computer 
equipment, 

Send us your requirements, so that we can go to work for you. 

i 

Contact 

Edward Sarip, President 
International Materials Exchange, Inc. 


LEARN DECISION ANALYSIS 
THE WAY THEY DO AT HARVARD 


After all ...you and your organization deserve more than a 50-50 
chance of success. 

This new self-instructional course -Analysis for Decision Mak- 
ing— can put one of the most powerful tools of management to 
work in your organization. You'll learn step by step a pradiral, 
profit-oriented way to improve decision making performance. 


Mall coupon lo; Educational Extension Systems 
P.O. Box 4869 
Cleveland Park Station 
Washington, D.C. 200QB, EE.UU. 

Enclosed Is my check or money order In the amount of $150, or. 
Bill my Bank Card: □ Visa/BankAmericard □ MasterCard 
Card No. — Exp. Date: Month Year 

Name— Tltla_ 

Company 

Address - 

City : Slate Zip 
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.One of fifty-six 
Kay Warden original 
bronze sculptures. 

All limited editions, 
signed, dated & 
numbered. 

Height 92 cm 
Weight: 136kg 
Price: US$12,000 



For, complete catalogue send US $4 (or equivalent currency) to: 

' Kqy Worden 

RR2,Bgx127AA ; 

Jamestown, Ri, USA 02835 


OWN FLORIDA C0ND0M1NIUH 
ONE MONTH/YEAR 
12 partners needed to share new Gnl 
front condominium. Own 1/12 fa 
$26,000. Use 30 daya/year. Sun. Cu 
available. Close taDisneyworidflndfy 
cot. Interested? Write P. 0. Box 9562, 
Pittsburgh. PA 16223, USA. 

PURE DRINKING WATER. Wbterpj- 
rifiers/stninlesa steel/reasouHj 
priced for home, business. Deslmid 
corned. Simply Pure Water, Box 21 
South Weymouth, MA 02190 USA 
Twx 710-38H-6768 (PUREWATUt 
WEYMl 
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1/2 Paths. Swimming poo].^ 
Bttunu. Adjacent to Hancock Pant w 
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vnrd Boulevard, Los Angela. Cm 
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Far East Correspondents, Aaton 
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HI 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDS 
through international corrMpog 
Details freel Herme&Verlag, Box W™ 8 
M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 
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Newspeak in Washington; 
blue jeans in Bogota 


Disarming doubletalk 

RONALD Reagan is ahead of his time. At least he's talk- 
ing in what author George Orwell in "1984” described as 
"newspeak"— hiB words on occasion giving every appear- 
ance of contradicting his meaning 
Ikke a mid-February press conference at the White 
House, with the smooth, smiling and avuncular Ameri- 
can president deflecting the slings and arrows cast by the 
assembled press corps as effortlessly as any US president 
since John F. Kennedy. 

U was two weeks before the West German national 
election when the Social Democratic Party there, favored 
by fte Soviet Union because of its opposition to further 
deployment of US missiles in West Germany, seemed to 
be running even with Helmut Kohl’s incumbent Chris- 
tian Democrats, the party preferred by Washington. 
Question from a reporter (as recorded on the official 
White House transcript): "What do you think the conse- 
quences would be for the Western Alliance if a new Ger- 
man government took office and declined to deploy the 
Ming missiles?” 

Answer from the president: "I think it would be a terri- 
ble setback to the cause of peace and disarmament.” 

That’s newspeak. 

15 con or not to con 

Mexico, land of old oil surplus and new, mountainous 
foreign debt, bespeaks the truism, "If I owe you $100, I'm 
inyourdebt;if I owe you $100,000, you're in mine," in its 
most current appl icalion. 

Mexico is in exactly thin boat. With a foreign debt of 
WO billion, and some 1400 different non-Mexican hanks 
holing one or another Mexican note, she is in the driv- 
er’s seat because the banks cannot afford to Jet her 
default. 

A brief visit in Mexico City recently revealed the 
moonscape madness of it all. The country has oxperi- 
■ a devaluation in excess of 600 percent, in the lust 15 

jnonths.The official exchange rati* of the peso Lo the dol- 
^ m which stood at 24:1 in January 1982 is 148:1 today. In* 

\ cannot quite keep pace with devaluation, and os 
urepesohaa lost value so too has the government's abil- 
to pay its foreign debt. 

So, aa in the case of Brazil, of R)l and, of Yugoslavia and 
"“be, along come the bank daddies to rescue the damsel 
to distress. Most recently, a consortium of 540 banks 
a new, $5 billion loan to help Mexico pay its cur- 
toal interest payments to them and thus not default. Al- 
^ we learn that another $7 billion is needed. 
i tot ^ enough in this piece of course. A 

PM one. is OPEC nations (of which Mexico is not 
: ^lior raising the price of oil to the point of triggeri ng a 
‘r nturn 1° the world economy. Another is the past gov- 
rjtoflit of Mexico led by Lopez Portillo for engaging in 
°^ en unnecessary spending programs 
: tore oil revenues. 

. ™rd Villain is assuredly the international banks for 


tripping over each other toward perceived profits in mak- 
ing loans to Mexico with scanty consideration of the 
downside risk. The very petrodollar largesse that the 
banks provided Mexico and others at attractive rates a 
half-dozen years ago have become the "sine qua non" of 
the crisis today. 

Honest bankers certainly know and acknowledge this 
today. The extent and details of the debt is on the tip of all 
their tongues. On the very day the $5 billion bail-out loan 
was signed in New York, a powerful private banker 
ticked off the extent of their exposure. 

"US banks hold 36 percent of the $80 billion debt, Eu- 
ropean banks 27 percent, Japanese 20 percent and Brit- 
ish banks 12 percent,” he said. "Citibank holds $3 billion, 
Bank of America $2.4 billion, Chase $1.7 billion and so 
on....” 

This banker didn’t limit himself to the embarrassing 
statistics. He cited motivation too. "Sure we’ve been 
guilty of avarice, of losing sight of the financial forest for 
the fruitbearing trees,” he said. "It should have been 
clear to any of us that this situation was precarious. But 
we didn’t do anything about it, we didn't draw the line 
and discuss it with the government here in time.” 


m 






Dl|« 


The question in Mexico, and presumably in many of 
the debtor countries, is juBt who is part of the problem 
and who part of the solution today. The banks are a little 
bit of both. 

"Yes,” this candid banker in Mexico acknowledged, 
"We were as conned as anyone else, and we also did a ma- 
jor part of the conning” 

Blue jeans in a time 
capsule 

The newspaper El Tiempo in Bogota, Colombia, is one 
of the best and brightest of the fine family-owned news- 
papers of Latin America. Recently it published its 
25,000th daily edition. It promoted the event not only for 
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the present, but also for posterity, burying a time capsule 
alongside the newspaper plant to be raised on the occa- 
sion of the 50,000th edition. 

What started as a promotion gimmick quickly became 
a national happening. The paper ran a contest for its 
readers to decide which 1000 items should be included in 
the huge, vacuum-sealed silver capsule that would have 
the most meaning in the year 2051 when the 50,000th 
edition should be printed. 

It was a warm, sunny day in Bogota with festive 
crowds and banners and color guards and the nation's 
president in attendance when the winners were an- 
nounced and the capsule sealed. 

The chosen items included the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous. A complete set of the works of Colombia’s most fa- 
mous writer, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, each one inscribed 
and with a special message from the author; a Beta-Max; 
uniforms of each of the nation’s armed services; a soccer 
ball. The biggest cheer came for a pair of blue jeans, an 
item, it was explained, that’s the most characteristic 
clothing of the day and thus of the utmost interest to 
those opening the capsule 68 years hence, 

Henry Moore to the 
rescue 

The high flyers of Venezuela had their wings clipped in 
February with the devaluation of the bolivar. Though 
this had been seen as inevitable— and indeed was precipi- 
tated by an increase in "flight capital” out of Venezuela— 
the country seemed to be staggering in the first days 
after the deed was done. 

"It’s a true tragedy, we have failed utterly,” said one 
friend in Caracas who, like others there, was compul- 
sively self-critical. "We have been blessed with oil, with a 
small and entrepreneurial population, with an efficient 
and productive oil industry based on the modem infra- 
structure the American oil companies established here 
and then passed on to us. We pump about the aamo 
amount of oil as Mexico, it accounts for 85 percent of our 
foreign exchange, and we only employ one-quarter of 
those employed in oil in Mexico. So we’ve had everything 
going for us, and wefve blown it entirely. Where do we go 
from here?” 

The mood is contagious. Almost anywhere one goes in 
Caracas the talk is the same. One uplifting exception, 
however, is the Museo de Arte Contemporaneo where a 
remarkable exhibit of Henry Moore paintings and sculp- 
tures has just opened, courtesy of the British govern- 
ment, in this the bicentennial year of the birth of Simon 
Bolivar. 

The exhibit features 139 sculptures and 90 drawings, 
ranging from his earliest sketches made in World War II 
London bomb shelters, to his artful illustrations of sheep, 
to his huge, surrealistic bronzes. 

It’s a happy tonic for a city with an unsettled stomach. 
There have been enthusiastic crowds at the exhibit, and 
special pride in the fact that the Caracas museum is the 
first ever with the capacity to display indoors two of the 
sculptor’s most massive and impressive works. 

The Moore show, a traveling one, had just come here 
from Mexico City. "It’s a funny thing. We do seem to come 
to countries where things have turned decidedly sour,” 
said Margaret McLeod, a director of the British Council 
arranging the exhibit. "T can assure you, we’re not part of 
the problem, and we may be part of the solution. But I 
won’t tell you where we’re going next.” 


i WwtdoYOUHiiiifc? 

Is asking for reader response on a range of 
be comprehensive, non-national and, we 
We’ll select a sample of your comments 
jHcaHon and will print poll results in later Issues, 
to ^ swsfons you have for future topics 

.’S® 1 W response to this month’s questions to: 


Are you better off or worse off today than your parents were when you ware bom? In what ways? 


Who is the funniest person in the world today, other than a comedian? Why? 
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Your legacy: A way of life. 


Do you love the wide open spaces? Clean air? The beauty of 
nature? Are they a part of the legacy you have planned for 
your loved ones? 

Owning a large piece of land in America is possibly the 
most important decision you will ever make. Not only will 
you enjoy the rare privilege and pleasure of owning sizable 
ranchland today, it can remain a private comer of America 
in the future history of your family, Forbes Wagon Creek 
Ranch is offering just 404 people the unusual opportunity 
to purchase a sizable spread of land right next to its gigantic 
Forbe^ Trinchera Ranch in southern Colorado. 

Minimum-size family ranches are 40 acres, and vary up 
to 74 acres, with prices starting at $25,000. Down payment 
is as low as 1% with monthly, payments of $250 includina 
interest at 9%. a 


Here in the foothills of the magnificent Rocky Mountains, 
with restricted access to more than 17,000 acres (over 26 
square miles), you can hunt deer, elk, grouse, and all kinds 
of wild game in season. Or you can ski cross country, fish 
for trout, ride horseback, or just enjoy the breathtaking 
awns, sunsets, and the changing seasons in the shadow of 
one of Colorado's highest peaks, Mount Blanca. 

This exclusive preserve is the perfect place for the out- 
door-lover in you, and when passed on to your children, or 
your grandchildren, your ranchland bestows on your heirs 
t e privilege of an unspoiled way of life. Its a very thoughtful 
way to shape the futures of those who will follow you. 

For more information on how you can become a part of 
or es. agazine s private mountain hideaway write or call 

for our full-color brochure. 


FOR BE S 


P. McCaldin/Forbes Europe. Inc. Dept. F 


C R E E K RANCH 


P. O. Box 86 London SW 11 3LD, England 01-223-9066 







The protege that turned Into a monster 


“Should we negotiate?” 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

IT IS AGAINST the Kick-ground or 1 967 and 1 91 J and (heir aftermath 
that the present situation should he viewed. It is said by some that the 
passage of time (ends to harden the Israeli position and further whet 
their appetite. Is (hat really the case or is it more true to state that Israel's 
design .grand plan, lias always been there mid (hat only port ionsorit are 
revealed at the proper lime? Surely no one can deny that what has 
happened and what is happening now in the Arab-lsraeli conflict is not 
a result of some series of accidents all to the benefit of Israel. Tosay this 
must not be construed as one's adherence to the idea or a Zionist 
conspiracy contained in the so-called Protocols of The Elders or Zion, 
but to s|mpj£Rpjni.Qui the evidence or u pre-conccivcd, well-thought 
oat plan! 

More (ban any other leaders (lie world over, King Hussein and Mr. 
Amfat are aware or this back-ground. A Kiel which adds another 
dimension of complication to their negotiations to reach a common 
Stand vis a vis possible future negotiations with Isrnel. In their hearts 
both leaders know that to begin with, the very existence of Israel is an 
aggression against the Arabs. Even if that Tact were swallowed, (here 
remains Israel’s intransigence evidenced in her annexation or Arab 
Jerusalem, the Golan Heights and her continued and illegal occupation 
and practices in the West Bank. Gnza and South LeKmon. What is there 
lo negotiate about? 

Israel slates that should an agreement be reached between King 
Hussein and M r. Ara fat regard less of l he grou nds of su ch an agreement - 
whether it be UN Security Council Resolution 242 or 1967, the Fez 
Plan, or the Reagan Initiative or n combination of all or any,- (he Arabs 
must come to the negotiation table with no prior conditions whatso- 
ever. Is anybody aware that this in itseir is one such Israeli pre- condi- 
tion? Not to mention the Tact that Israel has, in a number or ways, staled 
that neither Jerusalem, nor the one hundred und forty six set- 
tlements, nor her illegal annexation oft he Golan I {eights arc negotiable: 
not lo mention that If, by some miracle, an agree men! with (he Arabs 
should be reached, the borders of the Arab sector of Palestine will have 
to m opened for Isrueli tourism, trade and even settlement. 

Israel wants the negotiations lo commence though they may lead 
nowhere because from her vantage point, such negotiations, especially 
w the Jordanians mid the Pu test in inns, serve to give her further dc 
«to legitimacy in the eyes of the world, by [linking it appear as if the 

sides have certain legitimate claims. They also foster the idea that 
an J a - im j ° re C<,l,al,y J ,IH though in dispute, and that such a dispute 

Dea,ret ‘i if not resolved in the negotiation process. Mr. Reagan too, 
tlBiin 001 ,lie Ameriean government in its entirely, wants the nego- 

nstocommenec. A Her all, he hns nothing to lose, and much to gain 
has nCg0tiations m *y turnout. In an election campaign which 

^ready started, it Is good to look like a peace maker. Surely 
Mr become the more blessed in an election year. Further, 

numhT 88 / 1 10 ° *. S c,ear * n h * s approach, for he has stated on a 
occasions that he is simply nudging the two sides to the 
tuicflme ”i ! Bble With 0Ut anj ' guarantee whatsoever regarding the 
vssue f ^ uro P ea,1s « including the Soviet Union, are making 
nmr« wh,c h no one seems to understand making true the good 
Professorial dicta, "when in doubt, mumble"! 

Now what of the Jordanians and Palestinians? It goes without saying 
* even now, we are one people (hough political expe- 

thafthe diclfl|c otherwise, at least Tor the moment. It is also obvious 

faiur atres s should always have been, and it should be nowand in the 
■should' hp W " al Un * tes n ° l whal separates. To have one common stand 
lh efts b O ik S< ^? bVi0US as 10 neecJ no elaboration. Such a stand streng- 
■knipow Sl \j 8 flnd ’ Wi,h lhe rest of !he Arab worltl >“ support gives 
o n jj na ’ ^ ow power is a strange phenomenon for it tends to ignore 

lhe heart belween ^OP* 6 and cuts clearly and immediately lo 

gfasp { u e ° hfotniter. When even such a modicum of power is within 
Price?" ° 1 beComes easier to ask “do wc need negotiations at any 

h Jhe Pale stinians now are in the eye orthe storm. 

ey fn moslA 6 v!? 6 ^ Israelis. Europeans, the Americans and 
ferlher lesiii r easier should they negotiate. For the Israelis it is 
^hiplishm at *° n ^ r0m l,,c truc ow,,ers ° r the land. It would bean 
powment nr 601 monume mal proportions for Mr. Reagan-, a posl- 
^rowticlir an . unp i easan * affair for the Europeans busy with their 
tt>e Soviet. 6 8nyway lh e negotiations turn out will do no harm to 


World literature teems with stories 
and fables about mischief-doing 
ghosts, glnns and monsters. The 
Arabian Nights more than once 
tells stories about theglnn which, 
having been shut up In a tight- 
closed receptacle, might be sud- 
denly released through some sort 
of witchcraft ritual, to do the 
biddings of its liberator, the ma- 
gician. Such aglnn might be called 
upon by its master to raise storms 
In the sea, to pull down high- 
towering mountains, or to lay 
havoc to whole stretches or land- 
just to terrorise and spite Its 
master’s enemies. More relevant 
to our purpose here Is the story of 
the monster that was created by 
Frankenstein. 

As related by the “The Oxford 
Companion to English 
Literature", Frankenstein’s story 
by Mary Shelley, the second wife of 
the well-known English poet, runs 
as follows: Frankenstein, a 
Genevan student of natural phi- 
losophy, learns the secret of Im- 
parting life Into an inanimate- 
matter. Collecting bones from the 
charnel houses, he constructs the 
semblance of a human being and 
gives It life The creature, endowed 
with supernatural size and 
strength, but revolting In appea- 
rance, Inspiresloathlng In whoever 
sees It. Lonely and miserable, it Is 
filled with hatred forks creator and 
murders Frankenstein's brother 
and his bride. Frankenstein pur- 
sues It to the Arctic region to des- 
troy It, but Is himself murdered by 
the monster.” 

It seems that westerners are 
fond of horror stories and horror 
films, left Alfted . Hitchcock's 
productions alone bear witness. 
Butltalsoseemsthat such Western 
horror-literature fans Fall to see the . 
moral of such literature when It Is 
applied to politics. Arch architects 
of Western policy do not appearto 
have got tired of creating monster 
proteges, to serve their own 
strategics, whose mischievous and 
destructive powers cannot even- 
tually be controlled and curbed by 
their creator-masters. Arch ar- 
chitects of Western policy should 
try to get the point behind the 
well-known Arabic saying “A 
believer cannot possibly be bitten 
twice by the same snake.” 

For once, back towards the late 
beginnings of the Instant century, 
Western powers' had done a lot to 


create the Nazi monster, oral least 
to encourage it Into economic and 
political growth, Just to play it 
against the East in line with the 
game or the balance of powers 
which the top designers of western 
policy had long mastered, but 
which also has eventually cost 
mankind millions of lives and a 
high Loll of destruction and de- 
vastation. 


By Henry Matar 


For, Hitler's clique was ac- 
tually brought to power In Ger- 
many in 1933 by a peculiar secret 
co-operative endeavour on part or 
both the German armament mo- 
nopolies and their counterparts in 
the countries of the West. It Is no 
longer a secret that certain mem- 
bers of the Nazi clique were soon 
becoming millionaire monopolists 
and had joined the German fin- 
ancial — militarist oligarchy — 
Hermann. Georing's own concern 
had a capital of 6 billion Reich 
Marks, with a fortune of over 3 1 « 
million dollars In the United 
States. Joseph Goebbels became a 
millionaire by marrying Magda 
Quandt, a banker’s daughter. 
Such Nazi monopolists struck 
alliance with Krupp, the biggest 
German arms manufacture firm. It 
Is no secret either that HJalmar 
Shacht, the German banker, 
toured the United states soonafter 
the Nazi coup to lecture before 
financiers In the biggest cities. His 
propaganda campaign, which 
claimed that the fascist regime was 
“the finest form of democracy 1 ', 
began to bear firult. General Mo- 
tors cleared at least thirty million 
dollars, out of which twenty mill- 
ion were reinvested In Industries 
owned or controlled by Georing 
and other Nazi officials, as Con- 
gressional Record Vol.88hask. 

If such was the secretive coll- 
aboration between the West and 
the Nazis on the economic side, no 
less encouraging was the secretive 
support the West was offering to 
the growing Monster on the po- 
litical side. 

In brief, such support 
amounted to Western connivance 
at Hitler's feats of aggression 
against Austria, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, or even to the 


Western underhand instigation of 
the Nazi growing power to turn 
against the East. During the 
Spanish Civil War, the US principle 
of neutrality and the Franco-Brl- 
tlsh doctrine of non-intervention 
blocked military aid to the Re- 
publicans and gave Germany and 
Italy free hand to strengthen 
General Franco's Falangists, 

Hence the tragic end oftheSpanlsh 
de moc racy . The foil y of such pol Icy 
reached Its climax, however, In the 
all-partite plot against Czecho- 
slovakia. Hitler’s Germany th- 
reatened Invasion, and Western 
Europe was stupid enough to ac- 
cuse the victim, which was only 
re-actlng In self-defence, of the 
wicked Intention of working for a 
universal war. 

Yet the Munlchite detente 
concluded by British, France, 
Germany and Italy in 1938 to set 
Nazi hand free In Czechoslovakia 
definitely served to awaken Wes- 
tern Public opinion to the dangers 
of this venturesome game. Europe 
set forth to react In the right way to 
stay the capacity of Its monster 
protege, but still at the very high 
cost or seeing Poland, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Franceandeven 
a good part or Russia overrun by 
the war-machinery of the ag- 
gressor. 

Has the West really learned a 
lesson Trom I ts previous experience 
with the Nazis? Has It not reared a 
new monster In its recently 
adopted child, Israel? Is the West 
still blind to the unpredlctably 
disastrous consequences t.hat 
Zionist war machinery can get have 
If It turns against those very ar- 
chitects of such machinery? Is not 
what is happening in Lebanon 
nowadays during the trl-partlte 
negotiations Tor the evacuation of 
foreign troops quite enough to 
convince Israel’s patrons that 
things have marched a really closed 

ally? Is It not yetclearthat Israelis 
not primarily and ultimately after 
peace but rather after military 
expansion and conquest? Are there 
now no Indications - whether on 
the Lebanese front or on the mi- 
nutes of the negotiations -to show 
the west that Israeli unrestricted 
power.ln the area might eventually 
turn against the very Interests ofits 
supporters, not tosay Itscreators? 
One Wonders! 


Courage before action 


By Osama El-SFterif 


rtCcf ’ es P ec ' a,J y those ort the periphery, though not 
hook Ij ^ r ft ?* ra Phically, the negotiations will gel them olT the oral 

^ment I r?° rt * d ** lhe 9BC on 6,h April 1983 lha ‘ 11 US State 
rnon tejjl" 8tate<J lhal ^e, “peace process is at a unique 

been uniq U « , f Arabs ever y moment since 1 948 and even before has 
tons. • . • njt U<ely psychedelic till we are unable to disoern direc- 


THE MOROCCAN call on all Arab countries to 
participate in the extraordinary Arab summit con- 
ference in Morocco is encouraging but at the same 
time poses many vital questions. When the Arab 
states meeting in Fez last year took their historic 
decision to adopt a comprehensive peace plan for 
the Palestinian problem, the Palestinians, the rest of 
the Arabs and the whole world expressed hope for 
this united stance. 

Words were followed by action through the 
Arab league delegations, which toured the world lo 
explain the contents ofthe proposed peace plan and 
to gather support for it. And although many of the 
European and Asian countries visited expressed 
their ‘solemn support’ for the Arab peace plan, 
nothing much was given by these countries in terms 
of tangible aid. 

What the Arabs found after they returned was 
that the only real drive for peace has to come from 

thfe Arab countries themselves. . 

But this revelation should have been ap- 


parent a long time ago when the whole problem 
began. 

[t is essential that the Arab world achieves a just 
peace in the area with the support of Europe and 
other countries of the world, bul the real responsi- 
bility Tails on Arab shoulders. 

What we wonder about now is whal new deci- 
sions the Arabs will take at the upcoming summit. 
Will the usual statements or condemnation and an- 
ger be issued to sooth Arab emotions, or will there 
be a courageous effort to face facts? And if they 
decide to actively tackle the problems facing them, 
what weapons will they use in their historic con- 
frontation with fsrae] and its supporters? 

It took Arab leaders long and precious time to 
reach the decisions of Fez. And, now, after we dis- 
cover the bitter facts that lie behind our attempts to 
bring a comprehensive. solution to the Palestinian 
problem, wesuddenly realize how difficult and per- 
ilous our tasks are. Let us hope that the Arab leaders 
meeting in Morocco soon will be able to recognize 
these tasks and act accordingly. 
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By Ya'coub Jaber 

Before answering the above 
question, it is perhaps useful to re- 
call that a few hours after the rel- 
ease oJ the cubincfs statement- oil 
the outcome of the Jordan- PLO 
talks, Israel round it nn occasion to 
Bloat over. It was quick to exploit 
the new situation bjr saying that 
there whs no reason Israel should 
be disappointed — because from 
the very beginning, it knew thm 
President Reagan's Middle East 
plan had no chance of success. 

The initial Israeli reaction was 
meant to imply that all (he lime. 
Israel was right and the other par- 
ties, including (he United States, 
were wrong. As was expected, Is- 
rael and probably other foreign 
powers will now rind It expedient 
to Marne the Arab side for the col- 
lapse of the "peace process”. 

This, of course, Is far from being 
true. But we are afraid that Israel's 
unprecedented outrages in the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza may be 
forgotten fora while, in the midst of 
the outcry over the failure of Jor- 
dan and the PLO to reach 
agreement. 

The chance provided by pre- 
sident Reagan’s plan should have 
been exploited to the very end by a 
determined Jordan-PLO effort. In 
case of failure, the effort would not 
have been wasted because it'could 
help uncovef further Israel's final 
and absolute rejeefipn of peace and 
the US’ inability to check its un- 
compromising ally. 

In case of success, many would 
have applauded the courage and 
wisdom of those who had been able 
to bring an end to what has become 
the intolerable suffering of Pales- 
tinians under occupation. 

What conies next is a question 
of great significance under the 
present circumstances. For to reject 
an option should mean that there is 
an alternative plan of action. From 
a first look around, neither the PLO 
nor qny Arab state or group ofstates 
seem to have such a plait. 

A slate of uo-pcace-no-war will 
prevail for some time in the region, 
giving Israel a free hand in com- 
pleting its Judaizalion programme 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Frus- 
tration will grow deeper than ever. ■ 

This bleak.- putlook will prevail 
unless the United States, supported 
by other Wester n allies, tries to cir- 
cumscribe the situation with a new ' 
bold initiative such as an inter- 
national conference on the Middle 
East, involving ail parties 
concerned in (he conflict. 

in. t^ie end; : one wonders why 
the United States did not take early 
steps to prepare itho ground Tor a 
more | powerful Justl fication for 
entering the peace process, Had Is- 
rael by now beep fol-ced to with- 
draw Its troops from Lebanon, and- 

hgd |ts settlement activity in the 
West Bunk frozen, things might 
have been different from the way 
. they are now. 



— Al-SaPa 
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lO.THE JERUSALEIvi STAR. 


THE JORDANIAN government's 
statement on the outcome ofthe talks 
with the PLO on future political action 
has been highlighted by the Arab and 
local press. 

Two Qatari newspapers call for the 
forging of a common Arab stand sup- 
ported by a determined will, to con- 
front Israel and Its allies. 

Al-Rnya writes that Arabs from the 
Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean had been 
hoping that Jordanians and Pales- 
tinians, who are tied by common ob- 
jectives and facing the same challenges, 
would come up with a joint position to 
end the Israeli occupation and deter the 
Zionist dnrigers. 

. It goes on to say that despite what 
has happened, lessons from the past 
and the present show that the two sides 
must continue to co- ordinate their po- 
licies and close their ranks. 

"Despite our strong belief that the 
final decision should be left to the PLO, 
the sole and legitimate representative 
or (he Palestinian people, this decision 
must be the result of a common Arab 
policy that receives maximumsupport, 
so (hat it can cope with the Israeli ln- 
transigenle," the paper concludes. 

The English-language newspaper 
Gulf Times says that Jordanian- Pales- 
tinian co-ordination was aimed at 
reaching nn agreement to safeguard the 
.two peoples’ common interests, whioh 
emanate from their historical tics. 

It notes that there were positive 
aspects In the talks between His 
tMajesly Ring Hussein and PLO Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat, as Jordan has ass- 
erted that It would never talk any step 
encroaching on the rights ofthe Pales- 
tinian people, Including the right to* 
have their own way in recovering thier 
, lands. Mr. Arafat has expressed will- 
ingness to ca-opcraLe in any effort de- 
signed to solve the Palestinian prob- 
Jem... 

In conclusion, the paper expresses 
the hope that Arab leaders at their next 
summit will be nblp to correct the si- 
tuatfon through adequate co- ordina- 
tion of their policies. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper in Amman : 

, notes that the government's statement 
emphasised Jordan's commitment to 
continuing Its support for the PLO, 
and Tor the struggle or Palestinians in 
(he occupied territories against Israel’s 
expansionist plans. ■ 

Itsays that throughout their talks in . 
the past few mpnthsi.it, was clear that : 


Jordan and the PLO were In agreement 
on pursuing political means in an at- 
tempt to regain the Arab land occupied 
by Israel in the 1967 war. This com- 
mitment to political action was part ofa 
o pan- Arab plan, os the Arab world de- 
cided on the political course through 
the adoption of the Fez peace pro- 
gramme. 

Furthermore, the paper adds, all 
Arab states have accepted, whether 
implicitly or explicitly. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242 around which all 
peace Initiatives revolved. 

"Jordan, in view or its position and 
special relationship with Palestine and 
its people, lias always been anxious to 
exploit every possible chance to 
achieve the goal of rescuing the occu- 
pied land and its captive people. And in 
pursuit of this goal, Jordan has acted on 
all fronts and jointed hands with the 
PLO in a sincere effort to come up with 
a decisive conclusion' ’, Ad-Dustqur 
writes. 

It goes on to say that it Is possible to 
find a way out or the complicated si- 
tuation by providing the Fez initiative 
with the necessary momentum. This 
can be done by amalgamating it with 
the other currently available peace 
plans. This view was a point of 
agreement In the talks between Jordan 
and the PLO. 

"In the face or this deadlock which 
the talks have reached, Jordan has no 
other way but to offer all possible help 
to , the PLO and Palestinians under oc- 
cupation — .jvilhin Its capabilities, the 
needed safeguard its national security 


and within its capacity as n member of 
the Arab League," Ad-Dustour con- 
cludes. 

Al-Ra'I newspaper notes that the 
statement carries a renewal of Jordan’s 
firm stand on the side ofthe Palestinian 
people and their national rights It reaf- 
firms the unity ofthe Jordanian- Pales- 
tinian family, which it says does not 
infringe the PLO's right to choose its 
own way of achieving its declared ob- 
jectives. 

Al-Ra’I remarks that Jordan’s 
moves jn the past Tew months were 
inspired by the need to try to cheek the 
mounting Israeli aggressiveness, amt 
by persistent calls to achieve a mini- 
mum unity of Arab ranks. As n result, 
there came the Fez initiative which 
coincided with President Reagan's 
peace plan. 

Noting that the Fez initiative and 
Mr. Reagan’s plan have something 
substantial in common, as both are 
based on Resolution 242, the paper 
adds that Jordan saw in the two prupn-* 
salsa chance for a movement towards n 
solution rescuing the land and ending 
the suffering of its people. 

Snwt Al-Sha’ab newspaper writes 
that since the Arabs have decided to 
pursue a political option, the problem 
was how to initiate an Arab and inter- 
national movement capable or break- 
ing the deadlock and ending the dan- 
gers emanating from the no-war-no- 
peace slate. This situation, in the first 
place, serves Israel's expansionist ob- 
jectives. • 

'Jordan's moves were necessitated 
by its position and its historical tics 


with the Palestinian people, as well as 
l\v the fact that it is directly threatened 
by Israel's aggressive designs," ihe 
paper adds. 

It goes on to say that Jordan's aim 
was to forge a common stand with du 
PLO capable of employing President 
Reagan's plan in implementing Ihe 
provisions incorporated in the Fezini- 
(iutive. 

"Having Tailed to achieve this. Jor- 
dan had no choice but to leave it to ihe 
1*1.0 to decide its course of action." the 
paper writes. 

It concludes by asserting that Jor- 
dan's decision does not confllci within 
firm commitment towards the cause of 
l(he Palestinian people and giving aD 
possible aid to Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territory. 

The English-language J°ldai 
Times writes that Jordan has done ihe 
appropriate thing under the present 
circumstances. 

"We. in Jordan, must have thought 
that any risk was worth taking, pro* 
vided that the Palestinians, as legiti- 
mately represented by ihe PLO, rcttSv: 
nized the danger of not taking it *™ 1 . 
were prepared to support and partieip . • 
ate in the effort for peace. After all, 
alternative to trying was inaction afla 
perhaps failure, given the limited op ?■ 
lions the Arabs had then and 


It concludes by saying that j 
case, Jordan has not given Up *'°P e -T ‘ 
and will not withhold total support i 
victory of the Palestinian cause. . •; 



-Asharq Al-Awggj. 




Opening the door on old Cairo 


THE 7QTH BIRTHDAY of Nn- 
2 uib Mahfouz, Egypt’s grand old 


iuib Mahfouz, Egypt’s grand old 
nun of letters, was marked by 
[bis first English translation of 
Awlad Haratina. over 20 years 
after its publication in Arabic. 
Available now as Children of 
Oebelawi, in a sensitive transla- 
tion by Philip Stewart, the novel 
is not one of (he author's greatest, 
although its themes and preoccu- 
pations, as well as its selling in the 
crowded alleys of old Cairo, are 
characteristic of much of Muh- 
fouz’swork during a career that 
spans more than 40 years. 

Alihaugli Mali foil 7. is unquestion- 
iNy ihe leading Arabic novelist to have 
emerged this century, Mule of In* writ- 
iu$ is available m translation, t his is 
Himcdon the length and complexity 
olnuny ofthe novels and the consr- 
iiuefli difficulties of translation, ns well 
asiheir specifically Egyptian character. 

His major novels await translation, 
but for those already familiar with tile 
jhort novels. Midaq Alley or Miramar 
itoth available from Hcineniann) any 
new offering is worth the wait. 


Children of Gchelawi 
By Nugiiib Muiifoii/ - tr. Philip 
Stewart 

(llciiicnitimi, London) 


Bom in Cairo in 1 9 1 1 , Malifou/ has 
imimaincd a prolific output since the 
appearance of his first novel in 19.19, 
iaicrmpted by a long silence between 
1952 and 1957. His first success was 
Riih the "pharaonic cycle" which ap- 
peared between 1939 and 1944. a sei- 
iesof historical romances set in ancient, 
Egypt. 

In the work that followed, lie aban- 
doned the historical setting for modern 
Cairo and the lives of its lower- mid- 
dltdass citizens. 

Pie most acclaimed of what could 
fc described as the Cairene cycle is the 
trilogy .. Bayn ul-Qusruyn. Qasr ul- 
Sntq and Al-Sukkuriyyn .. which 
fallows the fortunes and tribulations or 
generations of a middle-class 

Cairene family from the end ofthe Him 

World War until shortly before the end 
of to second. Its style is n polished 
minure of realism and mu urn I Urn. 

Plough clearly completed before 
fte Egyptian revolution of 1952, the 
did not appear until 1956-57. In 
e years between, Mahfouz remained 
iUem. 


Ihe work that followed showed 
significant changes in form, and it is 
reasonable to suppose the .silent yenrs 
were spent in absorbing (lie profound 
political changes taking place in ihe 
country and re-evaluating Iti.s output 

Mali I’mi/ broke liis silence with 
Children of Gebclnwi, which first ap- 
pealed 111 seiitil lorili ill (lie Cairo daily, 
iil-Ahrani. kite in 1959. Its appenranw 
provoked an aggressive campaign to 
have it banned, led by conservative re- 
ligious elements who found the treai- 
nieni of venerated religious figures dis- 
respect fill. 

The book is in the lurm of an alle- 
gory, set in some timeless and genera- 
lised area of old Cairo Its characteis 
and events aiu drawn from Hebraic, 
Christian and Islamic historical lore, 
tradition and myth. The narrative is 
structured in five self-contained epi- 
sodes. linked only by lire setting and 
tile repeated pattern of events dial 
evolve uroimd the protagonist ofcnch 
tale. 

Following the prologue, the first 
four of Mali foui's 'young men’ are all- 
egorical poruayuls of Adam, Moses, 
Jesus and Mohammed. Only the last is 
purely riel loiiat: modern mini, the man 
of science diid technology. 

The old Cairo district where each 
episode lakes place, lives in almost total 
isolation fiom the test ofthe world, and 
the dramatic action covers its entire 
history to the present day. 

I'lie hisloiy of the quarter is 
chat acidised by constant opposition 
between a .status quo tli.it favours class 
exploit, ition and political repression, 
and a counter -si niggle generated by ihe 
di earns of equality and freedom, em- 
bodied in the inessuge ofthe siicccsive 
plot agonists 

A Her each episode the pmiitil lib- 
eration ofthe poor from their masters is 
followed hy a i elapse into their former 
abject state Each messenger uf change 
must l teg in agum 

The over-riding theme o( cnnilict 
with the powers (hut be, is established 



Timeless streets : Mah four's well-trodden literary landscape 


in the prologue, with the rupture be- 
tween the authoritarian father and his 
sons, whom lie expels tram the big 

house'. 

Alter this fall, conflict assumes a 
socio-political nature, involving the 
Nuzir - trustee of the father's estate - 
mid the Fulpwwat, the toughs or 
chiefs, who together make up the rul- 
ing class, and the subjugated inhabi- 
tants or the quarter. Gebel (Moses), Rj- 
ian (Jesus) and Kasscm (Mohammed) 
in turn oppose the prevailing state of 
society, and their leadership results in 
varying degrees of change. 

Arnfa, (he final proingoiiist. has a 
more ninbiguous relationship with the 
ruling authorities, and (he outcome of 
his actions is left mdelcrminate. Yet 
there is a degree of optimism in Mah- 
fou/.'s vjsjon of linin'? future in Chil- 
dren of Gebclnwi' which is not so ap- 
parent in later works./ 

i *" • 

fhe novels' of (he 60s -in particular 
those following, Egypt's defeat by Is- 


rael in the 1 967 war - are characterised 
by a sense ofdespair. Their world has a 
tendency id disintegration. 

Tension between the individual and 
society remains the central preoccupa- 
tion. but the world is more complex, 
and the internal landscape ofthe indi- 
vidual conscience or consciousness is 
at the heart of the dramatic action. 

The broad allegorical framework of 
Children of Gebelawi does not make 
for a wholly successful novel: the his- 
torical and quasi-historical figures lack 
a certain autonomy and rounded 
characterisation, and the conflicting 
strands of the narrative are never con- 
vincingly brought together. 

In 1978, Mahfouz returned to the 
theme and setting ofChildren ofGebe-- 
lawi, in what is considered one of his 
finest novels to dale. Al-Haraflsh ('The 
Underdogs' J is in many respects a se- 
quel to the earlier work. 

(South) 


books 
Away from 
it all d ays 

European Hideaways by [an 
Keown, (Angus and Robertson). 

WHETHER you enjoy watching sal- 
mon leap in a Highland stream in Scot- 
land, or like to drowse in a mimosa- 
scented garden on the French Riviera 
or picnic in a pine seemed Alpine mea- 
dow, this book is lor you. 

It is. not for people who like their 
holiday fun pre-packaged in plastic, 
whose only worry is what brand of. sun 
tan lotion to pack. It is most definitely 
lor travelers who refuse to settle fen the 
lui in-drum and the run ofthe nnir 

Needless to say ji is also lor holiday 
makers who do not have i>> wmij 
about the size uf iheii wallets, with 
prices ranging from less limn *25, htra 
single nigh i in » double bed size four 
pnstei in mi Irish ensile, m Jft5 nnd 
niuiv. for a night in Lite 1 lotcltcrie du 
litts-liremi, a 40-niiiiute drive by Rolls- 
Royce tin m the centre uf Paris. 

Europe Hideaways is n guide-book 
which provides derailed mid easy to 
absorb information about 200 hand- 
picked inns, chateau hotels, resorts etc. 
throughout Europe. 

The information is presented 
simply nnd concisely. The guide is ar- 
ranged by country, starting In northern 
Europe and working its way south. 

Within each country hotels are or- 
ganised more or less geographically, 
north to south not in any form of pref- 
erence^ (M.S.W.) 


Hi 
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Edwj n Ihmd Ndu.ty.h- Hi hi. mWf.wn apart- 
ni.nl with hit doa. tola, whom he mTlIy 



Bicentenary of Stendhal 



eyle ‘ known to 

ti ;■ 


world as Stendhal 


By Odile Van Wersch 

IN FRANCE, the city of Grenoble is this 
year celebrating, in a grandiose way, the 
bicentenary of the birth or one or its best- 
loved sons, Henri Beyle, known as Stend- 
hal, born on January 23, 1 783. 

Stendhal didn't at first intend taking up a liter- 
ary career. A former soldier turned diplomat (he 
was nominated consul in 1831 at Civitavecchia), 
he endeavoured, throughout his life, to use his 
social situation to seek out fame. The army hadn't 
enabled him to shine; nor had his diplomatic 
career. He therefore became a writer. 

After a number of "trial runs” (including 
"History of painting in Italy", "Rome, Naples and 
Florence” in 1 8 1 7 and "De J'Amour" in 1 8 1 8), he 
ventured into the literary world with some of his 
finest works, produced in record lime: "Le Rouge 
el le Noir". “Chroniques du XlXeme siecle" and 
'^Vanina- Vanini" (1831). 

He continued writing right until his death. An 
accomplished novelist, with "La Chartreuse dc 
Parme" (1839). "Lucicn Leuwcn” (1834), he 
Created a new type ofeha racier in his novels and 
described the phenomenon of what has been 
called “the crystallization or love”. 

The heroes of Stendhal's works are sensitive 
creatures, lorn between an unlimited capacity for 
loVe and the cartesian need to analyse everything 
constantly. Unhappy in love, Stendhal's charac- 
ters seem to confirm the old saying that "the heart 
has its reasons which the mind knows nothing 
about". 


: ivr ; . 


Father of tourism 

I n com rest to ma ny w ri le rs w ho need a specie I 
well-loved place in which to write, Stendhal, the 
writer-diplomat, was able to write only by settling 
down nowhere. To avoid putting down the roots 
which would have dammed his creative .strength, 
he travelled all over Europe looking for new ex- 
periences. 

The father of modern tourism (he was the first 
to use this term, in “Mcmoires d'un touris(c"(in 
1 838), he excelled in giving his travel impressions 
in books like "Tourisme lilteraire", "Promenades 
dans Rome”, etc. 

For this bicentenary, Grenoble will.be giving a 
dozen exhibitions (some oftheni itinerant) during 
the year to a public coming from all over the 
world. Six theatrical shows are scheduled, of 
which the most remarkable will certainly be the 
play written for the occasion by Henri-A lexis 
Baatsch and directed by Georges Lavaudanl. Film 
shows, a concert and various colloquies will help 
ip enliven Grenoble to the memory or he who 
never signed his name "Stendhal” but always 
"H.B.", t.e., “Henri Beyle". 

Russia, too, will be celebrating this 200th an- 
niversary ofthe birth of Stendhal, who had often 
been admired by Russian writers such as Pushkin, 
Gogol and Gorki, from 1820 onwards. Several 
cultural events devoted toSlendhal will be held in 
many large towns in the Soviet Union, including . 
an exhibition at the Lenin national library in Mo- 
scow. JT% 

(Radio France Internationale) 
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AH Things 
Considered 

Joyce Abu Jassar 


Why baby screams 


1 Fill REMARK that amazes me most when [ hear it is, "I don't like 
children." Mow can anyone say ii unless ihey are misanthropie? Why 
shouldn't any or us like children? Weren’t we all children once oursel- 
ves? 

Vet ihey speak of these shorter, less experienced human beings ns a 
specie apart, us if they had just been put in the company of a South 
American nmeater and didn't know what to do next. They comment that 
hobics and small children cry and scream ti Ini. But can you just imagine 
how u hahy's life really is? 

There yon are, a small baby, laying ill your crib, staring tip at the crack 
In the ceiling just like you have done every day for the past four months. 
You have memorised i!-s* every contour, huvv It runs over to where il 
nearly reaches the light fixture, and where it branches out inio smaller, 
hnrely visible subcracks. 

Now you nrc fed up with it. .You scream in frustration. You want to 
sec something different so you thrash about lo get rolled over on your 
tummy and manage to squirm to the right edge of your crib, hoping to see 
a new view of die world. 

Your efforts are rewarded by (he sight of a rectangular electrical 
outlet. The crack was more interesting. ■ 

With great concern radon you gel over to the (eh side and peer 
through the bars. There Is a ilufTy pink rugdown on the floor next to your 
criband a chest ofdrawers across the room with its top filled with bottles 
oriolion.oiland powder. Ifyou could only get your handson them... 

The wind blows the curtains out from the open window lo brush 
against the potted plant silting on the floor in the sunlight. The shiny 
green leaves wnve in the breeze as If they are greeting you. Now there is 
something really interesting! You want to get a closer look but you can't 
gel past the bars. You scream in frustration. 

Good old mum comes to the rescue. She changes and feeds you and 
Ihcn you go right back into the crib until its time for (he afternoon stroll. 
The only thing you can do now is lake a nap. Something must be done to 
change this situation! 

You improvise a programme orcalislhenics in order to gain maneuv- 
erability. You start by picking the fuzz balls from your blanket lo streng- 
then fingers, kicking your bootees into the crib corner for better teg 
muscles. 

After months of concent ration and effort you can sit, craw I .stand and 
finally walk. Mobility ot Inst! Your problems are solved. 

You remember that nice plant and toddle in to your room past the nig 
to check it out. Someone has moved it to the top of the chest of drawers. 
Drnls! You wuni to scream but... 

The doorbell rings. Never mind (he plant. You’ll go socialise with the 
guests. When you get to the livingroom you find that all of them arc 
nd nils. In spite of being able to walk you nrc still left out of things. 
Everyone is having a good time talking mid you are staring at (he lop or 
the co fleet able, the chiir cushions and it lot of knees! You scream in 
frustration. 

Life is never cosy. 


Would you believe it?' 

HOREMKENESI, A '3, 000-ycn r-o Id cemetery foreman In ancient 
Egypt i Is ready to face the world again after reconstruction operation or 
his Tnce and head, 

- . Thc'proccss was carried out by Mr. Ernest Pnscoe, bead of fine arts 
al Bristol Polytechnic In south-west England, after Ihe head -was re- 
moved from the mummy's decaying body. It took, about a year. 

"I first made an algfnntc. mould with a flexible lining so as not to 
harm (he skill 1 1 * 1 -said Mr. Pnscoe. “Then 1 made three plaster casts from 
the mould.'* 

. One of the casts was made Into a half head, half skull, "This enables 
the sculptor to control the n mount of ctoy used to build up the tortures. 

, Small wooden ‘pegs indicate the various depths, based on known average 
sizes of the different facial' and other tissues.’’ 

, A complete head wns then made and given a bronze-itke finish. Mr, 

- Pnscoe spent two Weeks studying the original skull In detail. He wns 
aided by Dr. Frank Fllcc Leak, n consultant who examined more than 

r " 6,0.00 mummy heads. 

It was found IhnlHoremkencsIhad fractured, his nose eafly In life- 
.and that it hiid moved about 3mm 10 (be right so the reconstructed ’face 
! gat a crooked nose too. . . 

Many visits to Egyptology deportments of museams In Munches- 

. ter. Oxford aad Londpn were made before work begdn. "1 had to stop 
I work ou the head for long periods," explained Mr.JPascoe. "Seeing it 
afresh made. sure that I was not working on a preconceived lde j^pg) . 
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Left: Ivory worsted wool double- breasted coat. 

Right: Navy and white striped cotton cardigan piped In red with matching short sleeved jumper. 

Paris falls for le style anglais 


By James Kanu 

THE FRENCH manage to twist their 
tongues around the name with ease. Its 
origins are Latin, of course. But it has 
taken Aquascutum more than a cen- 
tury to make the French aware that the 
name means more than just a water- 
proofed coal. 

Li ke a nervous you ng designer with 
some ephemeral new line in fantasy 
costume, this historic name in British 
fashion has just launched its updated 
image under the stony eye or the chau- 
vinistic Paris fashion press and buyers. 


Aquascutum need not hove wor- 
ried. With (he authority that only 130 
years of consistently creating classics 
can give, they paraded up-to-thc- min- 
ute blousons and short, boxy spencers 
alongside traditional tweed hacking 
jackets. 

They showed they could cut per- 
fectly proportioned culottes and gnu- 
chos as well as (heir neatly box-pleated 
skirls. 

They were smart enough not lo of- 
fer too much novelty. The French treat 
with grent sentimentality the notion of 


Britishness fused in the name Aqua 
scutum. Classic raincoats, tweed, 
camel hair, cashmere. That's what they 
want. 

The Figaro's fashion correspondent 
described the Aquascutum image u 
"luxurious comfort, like a great Eng- 
lislt country house," Aquascutura 
have thought fully insulated theirmh 
quilled linings nnd plenty of furry tel- 
lurs. 

"Whenever there is an economic 
crisis." she added, "the French 
lo quality ." 


Bad breath problems 


I have bad breath . / use a mouth 
spray but It doesn 7 help for long. I 
brush my teeth all the time. 

Mouth sprays, rinses and (he like (end 
to cover the odour for a short lime 
only. Go to your dentist for a checkup 
and have any decayed teeth filled. He 
will also be able to remove the plaque, 
or layer of calcium deposits that build 
up nround Ihe base of (he teeth and act 
as a refuge for bacteria, the source of 
some mouth odours. 

People with some stomach disor- 
ders, or who suffer front constipation, 
also have trouble with bad breath as do 
those with tonsil, and adenoid prob- 
lems. 


My baby daughter Just got her first 
two teeth. / want her to grow up with 
nice teeth. Is there any thing / can 
do now or Is It too early ? 

Certainly it is not too early because the 
buds for her permanent teeth are al- 
ready there within her jaw bone. One 
way to help is to see that she gets 
enough Ilouridc lo protect and strong- 
Ihcn the enamel that is forming. 

Many places here in Jordan have 
enough natural Ilouridc in the drinking 
water so that no treatment is needed. 
Other sources available are ilouridc 
pills that can be given to infants dally 
and continued through childhood, 
then later when she is twelve or thir- 



teen nnd her permanent ledh 
emerged the dentist can apply * 
lion to her led h for added protection. 

You can give her teeth a 
brushing with n small soft totfl* 
and it liny bii of nouridc-coniainirj 
toothpaste As she grows, en»W 
her to brush her teeth 

have been doing for her. And 

fresh fruit instead of candy «r^ w 
as a snack. 

Joyce Niles Is a * embe ' w 
American Medical Writer* 

Association. 


Beef, pepper and 
mushroom casserole 


Ingredients 


* 1 kg braising steak 

* 3 tablespoon plain flour . 

* salt and pepper 

. * 3 tablespoons oil : , 

* 3 onldnsi chopped ' 

* I large green pepper, coped, 

... ,?eeded and chopped ■ * 

. * 600 ml beef stock (or a tipjxfu.re ' 
9f stock and red wine) •£. 

’ V. 1- bouquet, garni . . 

* 250 g mushrooms, sliced. 


Singer 

captivates 

audiences 


i IVhcn Turkish singer Mrs. Ncsrln 
Slpabl gave two concerts nt the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel this week the 
Turkish members of the audience wore 
fotticularty happy. It seems Mrs. Sipn- 
hficonoensinher home country ns so 
popular they are lucky ever to gel lick- 
etsbuthere in Amman they could hear 
her twice in one week. 

And many of the audfonce did re- 
fom for a second time to hoar Mrs. 
Stpahl's rich and beautiful voice and to 
ujoy her orchestra’s haunting and 
l««ful music which was played 
“to'y on traditional Turkish In- 
aniinents. 

Minister of Culture Mu'un Aim 
Novirwas present ut the llrst concert 
Strife Fntmn and Princess 
Mlkritak attended on Friday . Turksih 
JJtesador Mr. Resat A rim and Mrs. 
"tn were amongst Ihose fortunate 
'““ugh to enjoy both concerts. 

Can we hope that Mrs. Sipahi's 
wwerts will be the first of many Tur- 
^artlural events to be enjoyed in 


Method 

• Cut the meal into 2.5 (1 inch) cubes. .• 

• Season the flour with salt and pepper and use to coal the m v*, fln( j 

• Heat the oil in a flameproof casserole, add the meat in bate 
quickly brown on all sides. Remove from ihe casserole. 

. .; : • Add the onion and pepper lo the fat remaining in the casserole ^ 
■ until softened. Return the meat to the casserole, sprinkle in 
raining seasoned flour and cook, stirring, for I minute. . ^ 

• Gradually add the. stock (or slock and wine) and bring to 
'stirring constantly: Add the bouquet garni, cover and coo . 

preheated moderate oven, 1 60«C (325*F), pas Mark 3, for - ® ^ 
Add the mushrooms, adjust the seasoning ifnecessary and coo ■ 

' minutes. Remove the bouquet garni. Serve with polatoes an 
■ ' .vegetable, . ’ ; 

Serves 4 to 6 — 1 



hbiingg wlth °>ra of her 

S& pa s in,cr -Margaret Osburn 
ex hibllfon of 
tin. 0s .* *1“ Gallery this week. 

al ' as P ecI 5orart in 
and has exh, Wied 


. r • 
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EEC Festival 

Parthenon Folklore Group 
Thursday 14 April at 8.00 pm 
Gnslinl Octet 

Sunday 17 April at 8 00 pm 
1 lie Northern Bloek Light Theatre 

Monday 18 April at 4.30 pm and Tuesday and Wednesday 19 and 20 

April at 10.00 am and 4 30 pm 

l/liiitoccnfc, a film by Italian director Luchino Visconti 

Tuesday 1 9 April and Wednesday 20 April at 8.00 pm 

All performances lake pluce at the Royal Cultural Centre 

Exhibitions 

The Alin Gallery presents an exhibition of paintings by American artist 
Margaret Osborne. The exhibition continues until 16 April 
Tile French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition "Le Monde Des 
Mnrlnnncttos" with 60 mniionncttcs from around the world. 

Tuesday 19 until Thursday 27 April. 

Lecture 

Dr. Monte Palmer will present a lecture nt the American Centre on 
l*it Idle Opinion nnd American Pollllcs" |)r. Palmer is professor in the 
Department of Government ami Director or the Middle East Studies 
(.’enter ,u Floridu Stute University. 

Monday IK April al 6.30 pm. The lecture will be in Arabic 

Videos 

The French Cultural Centre presents V klco pour les jcunes" Aventures: 
Vldocq - Les ho ri<| tilers du crime" 

Doeumeittnlre: Le luillcur dc crlstaux 
Monday IS April al 5.00 pm and 6.00 pm respectively 
"Hisiolrc: Des autos el dcs homines - Le match Rcnnult-CItroen 
"Sciences: 1,’avenluro dcs pinnies" 

"Torn el Julie" a film hy Nina Companeez with Francine Berge and 
Evclync Buylc 

Wednesday 20 April at 5.00 pm.. 6.00 pm and 8.00 pm respectively 

THF. UNITED „ . 
AUTO vIO BILES TRA DING 
CO. LTD 



Just 

between us 

Ya'qoub Salim 



Variations on a dream 

FOR SOME time past, I've been having a recurring dream. Usually the 
situation is the same, and each time il resolves itself In the same way. But 
last night, it was different-and scary. 

The story of my dream takes as its starting point n conversation I had 
with an Italian acquaintance of mine late last year. A great lover of 
classical, and particularly Roman culture, he told me of his horror at the 
unabated growth ofthc modern town of Jerash, and its encroachment on 
the city’s ancient Roman remains. 

Something must be done, he said. The ruins must he made a national 
part, where excavations could proceed undisturbed to uncover the 
wealth of heritage bc<ow. The homes and markets of today’s town must 
be moved, and the north-south highway diverted to avoid cutting right 
through the city. 

Quite right, I said. We should all plead with the government to save 
the priceless wealth of Jerash through such measures, no matter what the 
cost. 

Not long after that conversation, my dream started. In it, the Italians 
had managed to convince the government of the urgent necessity of the 
Save Jerash programme, as il became known. With the approval of the 
Ministry Responsible for Approval of Projects, we were lo proceed to try 
and implement the programme- For my sins, ill the obscure way things 
happen in dreams, I was appointed as the one in charge of convincing the 
residents to leave their old homes. 

That's where Ihe dream becomes a nightmare. Each night, as! met (he 
Jerashis to explain the compelling necessity of relocating their town and 
saving the treasures beyond price that lie below them, I was drowned out 
by a chorus of condemnation and refusal. 

“Leave our homes? Who ever heard of It!" 

“The very idea-you’re crazy I” 

"A II for a bunch or rocks?" 

No mailer how carefully I try to explain it, the answer was an abrupt 
and unqualified No. Nothing could ever convince Iheni lo abandon their 
ancestral homes, their vegetable markets nnd cherished potholes. No 
amount of money could make them budge. 

When 1 returned to the Ministry or Implementing Approved Projects 
and reported my failure, they said, "Ah well. We never rcnlly expected 
we could get them to move. I guess we'll have to leave il as il stands. 
There isn’t enough money in the budget for such a project, anyway." 

That was my dream every night for the past three months, until Inst 
night. Last night, Il was the same up to the point where \ returned to the 
ministry. At that point, when 1 spoke to my superiors, they gave tne n 
funny look. A report had just been received from the Natural Racehorses 
Authority, and Ihey recommended I return to Jerash immediately. 

That was where the change began. Not only did I get the entire human 
population of Jerash out of the place within one afternoon; the Minisiry 
of Lots & Lots of Concrete started immediately on building the highway 
bypass to get irnfac away from the city. The only problem was that I had 
to move out the archaeologists, too. 

, Oil had been found at Jerash. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SPARE PARTS •, 
SERVICE 

ORIGINAL SPARE PARTS DEPARTMENT 

Mechanical & Electrical Repairs, 

Excellent Body & Painting Facilities. 


P O Box 6016 King Hussein Street,. Abdaly - 
AMMAN, JORPAN . 

Cable: UNIAUTO AMMAN, Telex: 22198 UNITED 
JO Tele phoney 665731/666732 
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THE JERUSALEM STAR 13 








855 KHz (AM), 99 MHz (FM 
Stereo) & 9.560 MHz (SW) 

07:00-12:00 Morning Show (ex Friday) 

(Ncwsui07:JO, 10:00) 

12:00-12:05 News Summary 

1 2:05-1 4:00 Pop Session (ex Friday) 

(News Summary at 1 3:00) 

14:00-14:10 ' News Bulletin 

14:10-14:30 Instrumental (ex Friday) 

>14:30-15:00 

Thursday Country Music 

Saturday Picnic Time 

Sunday Science Report 

Monday OveraCupofTea 

Tuesday In Concert 

Wednesday Now Music 

15:00-16:00 Concert Hour 

16:00-16:05 News Summary 

16:05-16:30 News Summary 

16:05-16:30 Instrumentals 

16:30-17:00 Old Favourites 

1 7:00-18:00 

Thursday Special Feature, 

Pop Session 

Friday PicnicTIme, Pop 

Session 

Saturday Jordon Weekly 

Special Feature 

Sunday .... Listerncr'sChoice 

Monday First Spin 

Tuesday Science Report, pop 

Session 

Wednesday Talking Points. 

Pop Session. 

18:00-18:05 News Summary 

18:05-19:00 

Thursday Great Books of Islam 

(30 minutes) 

Melody Ti me (30 mi notes) 

Friday , Top Twenty 

Saturday Playof the Week 

- (30 minutes) 

Great Books or Islam 

(30 minutes) 

Sunday JazzHour 

Monday Sports Round-up 

(30 minutes) 

Animal Vegetableor Mineral 

(30 minutes) 


Tuesday TopTwenly 

Wednesday OveraCupolTen 

(30 minutes) 

Arabian Music(30 minutes) 

News desk 

* DalewithaSlar 

(ex Friday and Saturday) 

• Evening Show 

(ex Friday and Saturday) 

News Summary at 12:00,21:55 and 23:00 
News HeadMnesand sign off 


23:58-24:00 

Friday 

1 1:00-13:00 

12:05-1 4 100 _... 

I*:05-lfi00 

19:30-20:30 

20i30-ll:00 . .... 

2li00-2l-30 

21(30-23:00 .... 

22:30-23:00 ... 

•22r30-23i00 

23:00-24:00 

Saturday: 

19(30-20(30 

.10(30-11:00 

-21(00-21(58 

20(30-21(00 ... 

11(00-22:00 

>22:00-23(00 

,13:00-24:00 


..... LlMcncrs' Choice 

Friday Special 

- Jordan Weekly Music 
— Firm Spin 

— •• Talking Points 

......... ....... In Concert 

Animal Vcget ablet.: Mineral 

— WorW of Arabian Music 

Over aCupot Tea 
- Jan Hour 


. . Top Twenty 
Coiimry Music 
Classical Music 
Data wllhp Star 
Classical Concert 

First Spin 

CoumryMuric 


entertainment 


THURSDAY 




FRIDAY 


SATURDAY) SUNDAY 





Technology Solar. Research 


News in Hebrew 


Dancea pf 
the World 


Insight 


News in Arabic 



experiments 


Maggie 

Tales of the 
Unexpected 

Tlie 

! Foundation 

Number Ten 



Braes 

Taxi 

Nanny 

Smiley's 

People 


Movie 

of 

the 

Week 


NEWS AT TEN (English) 


Feature 

film 


Film (com.) 


Falcon Crest Feature 
film 


The Manlons Classical Hour „ „ 
of America Da,las 


Snanlsh 
Civil War 


Simon 

and 

Simon 


Arabic news summary 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


Film (corn.) 



Wert 

I Q 10 8 7 0 
64 „ 

1 8 763 2 

.8 


1260 KHz 
0600-0800 The Breakfast Show 

1700 News Roundup (ex Sal: This Week; Sun : News, 
Topical Reports New Horizons); 1730 VO A magazine 
Show (ex Sal; Press Conference USA-. Sun-. Issues in the 
news); 1800 Special English News; 1810 Special English, 
Science & Technology Report (ex Sat & Sun Words and 
their Stories): 1815 Snodal English features;. 1830 Music 
(ex Sat: New York, Now York); 1900 News Roundup (ex 
Sat: Weekend; Sun: New Products USA, Critic's Chbice, 
Studio One); 2000-2100 same as 1800-1900; 2100-2200 
same as 1700-1800; 2215 Music USA Jazz (ex Sun: 
Concert Hall; 2300 VOA World Report (cx Sol: ; 
Weekend; Sun: News & New Products USA, Critic's 
Choice, Studio One) 


BBC World Service , 


1413 KHz, 1 323 KHz, 720 KHz, 

702 KHz, 639 KHz 

World newsj Daily at 05:00, 07:00,09:00, 10:00, 1 1:00, 
I3:00; 15:00, 18:00, 19:00, 20:00, 22:00. 24:00, 01:00 

NEWSDESK: Daily at 06:00, 08:00 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: Moh toFri at 07:09, 09:09, 
15:09,22:09 

RADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at 14:00 (ex Sun), 17:00, 
20:15 

NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN: Daily at 05:09, 13:09, 
20:09, also Sat and Sun at 09:09 
FINANCIAL NEWS: Mon loFriat 24:30, repeated Tue 
to Sat at 06:45, 11:30 

STOCK MARKET REPORT: Mon to Frl at 21:39 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess Crossw 


(C) Rest is I K-K t , though Hluck 
should win with his extra pawn and 
active pieces. If(n) 1 Q.<QP7Q.xQ ; 2 
BxQ, R.<Kt! 3 BxR. IJ-K5 male, ir 
(b) I R*QP? B-K3! (in the game 
black played Q-K3? missing the re- 
source 2 Ki-Q2!); 2 BxH, QxR ; 3 
KI-B5 (the knight is twice attacked 
in addition to the threat Q-K5 
male), RxKil 4 P or QxR, Q-K5 
mate. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

AOROS8. — 9, Ofl-iprinjL 10. If 
a p-snlo. 12 , Nni lit Dk-mt-iJ 
14, Ta-a-t-l-ma. 16, Fow-MiMj 
17, Bou-th wl-iut. 18, 

s&d&niaac 

bOWN,— 1. Qoln* for. 2. Mg 
(a fair). 8. Llnaa-man, 

B. Plan-lat-i. 0. Lai-t but on* 
7. Pan-aohe- 


Target. 


Actor atop capot capote captor car- 
port carrot coal coop cooper coo; 
cope coper copra core corcr COR 
PORATE cote creator crop opera 
operator orate orator orca parrot 
poet poor pore porrect port porter 
proctor prorate raptor reactor rec- 
tor report repot roar root rope rota 
role rotor taroc tope toper lore tore 
torpor torr trocar troop troopci 
trope. 


P-rlm-raaa. 32, «*■ 

Ramalna. „ 36. Qr-D*l-n. * 

Bu-tto-n. 37. 

EASY SOLUTION 

ACR088* — B, 

Ornament. 12. Puis, 

14, Engroas. 

Attendant. 18. ${fob»8d. 20. Ootw 
21. Pisa. B*. % 

terod. 28. Ache- 28, a. 

Chatter. Scattered. 

lb, Birth. 20. COB. M. In9P 
Remark. 26. EaterUtnS- ^ 

27. Capstan. 30, Audlen»' 
Oharticre. 32, 

StarehyT 36. Auater. 36. B!wp»-- 
Noting. 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 

Aracri mu Centre . . <11320 

MiWi Council 36147 

French Ctture .... 37009 

OonthflliwItuU HI 993 

SovtalCantn 44203 

SjuphhCerUri ' 34049 

InrMlItCcrUi* ... 3977} 

lUy-a AruConlre . _. 665195 

RENT-A-CAR 


Av« ..... — 

AtRlmat ... 

Anita -- . — _... 

Bhhirah - 

Drill , 

ftrah . .. . , 

Fir** 

Itoedsd 

HUmm 

tone 

National ....... 

Phlledtlphi* 

Peire .. . .. 

SutcUlie 

SKwwll — 


41)30 
. 1986 1 
. 662118 
178)0 
— 4161) 
)7204 
. 6641)7 
. 71707 

- - 4)710 
.... 449)8 

14197 
.. . 25191 
.. _ 77204 
. 25767 

- 444243 
_. 4474)9 


Tyctu - - 21140 

7.TT - 64311) 

Untied 2 199y 

HOTELS 

Amman 


Holiday fnn‘ 

Mirrtaii 

Rownoy .... 

Crown .... — 
Jarualam Malta 
InlerronUnttiuI . . 

AmbHtider 

Commodore 

MUAiEmI 

Grand Paiua 

Ttche . 

ImeroMlcMil .. 

SanXott ,. 

Jordan Tow«r 
'Philadelphia 

Aqaba 


EMBASSIES 


Mimnur.. 

CtortJBdach 

Aquajnailm' 

MaW 


AlfeHin .. ' .... 

N. Yemen ... 

Aumllin .. .■ • 

Mmlnl 

Betdin ....... ... 

Brldih ' 

Bulgarkn : ", 

,.Ch*t il=i ..„ 

., CflnuJ^te 

'Chlleaa 

; CrechqUovek; 

French 

. Oennon 

Orwh 

lUtbaCamulita . .. ... 

■ Nunpibia ... 

UxUsn . ....i 

Iraqi — l. .... 

i tel Ian 

lapanew ... 

Yugoslav , 

KuwaW . 

Labaene ..... ... 

- Libyan _i 

Moroccan 

Noilh Korean ; L„ 

•.Omani .. .... 

.I’aUatahl ■.... . 

Quit - "’c! 


4(271.2 
.... 42)31 
4)247 
-. 664144 
.... 4164) 

- 41261 
78344 

rr.JUk 
4661717 
.., ; ab t J56 

- 64tt0S 

.. 4I2TJ.4 : 

- 41)51 
. 42))|/] 

- 53165 
44916 
37028 

393)1/2 
— 1 MISS 

*2416 , 

- 665 1 07 
41 1# • 

• 41311 
.. 666i tr 

-1 1 452 
. 644)49 

- 861 131 


ktmitntan ear 

Saudi Arabian 414 

South Korean 4 } 

Stnnlih .. 22 

Sudioete 24 

44 

Arrian:^ 41 

TwnWan 44 

Tortfch _ j.. hi 

Sit S 

4i 

UNRWA 31 

DaokbConiubie 23 

.Nrtherlanda 

Consulaio j; 

NhwocUk . j; 

AIRLINES 


Alla 

AiBali* 

AhKfiLa 

Awoflw 

AfrCtaada , 
AbPruxc 


'"■•rv"' 


...; 666 [39 
661642 
■^ 37133; 

.1.443)1 


OathVPkctOc 
Qrpnis ! 


— 24JJI 

2320) 

17)80 

— U3I0 

30879 

371 71 

41450 

•-* —-,.21688 

387*1 

- -• — 36011 

- - . 663)11 

304 7 9 
--V-i-:. 23648 


JSpan 

KLM 

Korean 

Kuwait .. 

Uhyart 

Lulthansa ... 
Mala* .... „ . 
MBA . 

Olympto 

WnAnt ...., 
rQantta ... . 

Ssudla 

Somalia 

Saben* 

SAS 

Srwappra . 
Swim Air 
Syrtan ... . 

Thai 

Tarom 

Varl*. ' 

Yupxlav .... 


■ . jCs 19 

- . 22173 

24805 

.. 30144 

— 667)20 
4 1 505/442 J6 

58856 

)6|04 

24)63 

... 41959 

41873 

)77|4 

... - 54349 

— 988)6 

22324 

.. .. .. 22336 

42943 

- ~ 22147 

22324 

10380 

16011 

37171 


Itallcg Rescue 

- 

Mubujccn - 

. 7716' 

■ . - I9MIIU-3V777 

Police Head- 

AIBvhlr. 
j Aihr*nfl» 

. 75lH 
4lt.ll 

qiuneni . . . 

27090/3. 

Atmt.JUeika 


Trat/lo Police 
Eltctilc Power 

. . S6J90-J 

iJliimldlli 

flMplltfl 

3*5*56 

Co 

Municipal Wtier 
Service ....... . 

. 36381-2 
. 7(123-8 

Red Crescew 

Hosprtal 

741)1. 


emergencies 

Kss*-. t - 

flowan 22999,3 


HOSPITALS 


Hussein Medical 

81)813-32 

Khatldi Maicr- 

rntiy ..... . . 44281-4 

Allah Maternity 

Ja. Amman 42441 

jMathu, 

): Amman 36140 

1 Palestine, 

Shmehaiii _ 664171-4 

Univenfty Hda- . 

JL 1 ** 1 845843 

Par Al-Shlh, • 

JHuieein .. 667158 

7b» IiJaqilr, 

AbdaM 66)292 

AI-Ahlr.Abdall .... 664164 

Italian, Al- 


ly EN ERAL 


Jordan Trial Mon -■ 
Rsiliojordin ■ 

Mlnntiy of 
Touriim - - • ■ 

llbtel CompiJi- 
r.u 

price Comp- 
Dims - . 

Amman Municipal 
Library - - 

L'nivcrtuy ot Jordan 
Library . 

e4L - -- - -r : 

Telephone Jnror- 
malfon 
Jordan and 

Middle Eas«lli . - 

OveneM Calls - 

CabtewTaWSFam- . -- 

RapalrServica 


„ 

10 « fl 4 
J 10 7 6 4 3 2 

East 

] A ,A K J 9 4 2 
y K 3 2 
b A K Q 

i 9 
South 
53 

A Q 10 0 7 fl 
AKQ6 


Deilcr South, E-W vulnerable. 

Once again l break o(T my ac- 
count dMic Biarritz tournament to 
tevkw some recent books, all pap- 
abaci; editions of books first pu- 
nished some years ago. 


The deal ttbovc is from Aces and 
Places (Unwin, £2.50), Rixi Mar- 
kus’s vivid account of tournaments 
in all parts of the world. There were 
nt least two rcmurkuhlc results. At 
one table the first LOL (Lillie Old 
Lady) opened Two Hearts; This 
was passed round to Easu who bid 
Four Spades. Five Clubs from 
South; Six clubs from North- made! 
At another table Hast played in 6 NT 
doubled and didn't make n single 
trick. 

On the inside cover and back 
page of Learn Bridge with the Lcd- 
crcrs (Unwin, 2.50) you may rend 
"Tony and Rhoda Lcderer were for 
many years the best- known and 
most successful bridge playing par- 
tnership in England.” All you 
internationals take a back seat! It is 
good stuff of its kind. 

Acol-ltv's Quiz, by Rhoda Lcd- 
erer (same), contains a well- orga- 
nized series of questions on the sys- 
tem. Huving written the first two 
Acol bonks, on which all the others 
are bused, I might have had a men- 
tion. hut who cares'. 1 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

6 A .bad time ot year far child- 
ren (fl) 

10 Afraid If I Bleep I can aei 
rolled (3, ), B) 

12 The cattle are without W3ter 
141 

13 Lower the churchman and 
tnyaoLf inside uej 

14 At one meet, perhaps, outside 
— or «.t four pt-4) 

15 Previously called? iA-5) 

17 'With scuffling and noise out- 
side. a low blow? (6, 4) 

13 Wea in a hurry to continue 
one's journey abroad (>7j 

20 Dad goes off, returning with n 
clergymen (6) 

21 begin to epread out (*} 

24 The horsB la not broken: 


Use ibe some diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 


that's about all (8) 

26 Having teetered, looks fright- 
ened IS) 


1; ■ ■ 

II ■ I 

I ■■ 

hr-ID&l 


Agdcstcin (Norway) v Howell 
(l ; nglaiul), world under- 1 6 cham- 
piuu.ship l‘JX2. White (to mow) is h 
pawn down, but can regain it nt 
once. Should he piny (u) l QvQIMb) 
1 it • Ql' or (c) neither move? 



TARGET [ 0 1 R 1 E 
* ~r~Kb t' 

fiatnn C A I P 


HOW many words olTour letters or 
tiuue cun you make from the letters 
shown here? In nuking 11 word, 
each Icllci may in: used once only. 
Each woid must contuin the large 
letter, and there must Ik* at least one 
nine-letter word in the list. No plu- 
rals- no foreign wends: no proper 
names. TODAY'S fARGliT: 14 
words, good-. Ur words. Very good; 
IV wottls, excellent 


28 From tog lisa, say, translated 
" a sitter *' (4j 

28 Hang on to the pad <md peu, 
wrongly 46i 

31 Louis, beyond regret, returns 

34 & see indisposition a help, 
an previously mentioned. (V) 

36 What a jewel thief has to bo 
very smart to get? (fij 

38 A new version or -the Russian 
tlfe-ourmg device iff) 

38 Tpe "a nut-cracker" again 

40 .Boasted aloud of how you 
throw your money ahaut 14) 

41 Fix, clean and pressed, to the 
top 1 ( 8 ) 

42 Laughs, perhaps, .but not mad- 
ly, about the attack ( 6 ) 

DOWN 

1 Attracted by, Is leaving be- 
cause of (B, 3) 

2 By the Bound of tt, a show 
business ( 6 ) 

3 Does he have a speaking role 
in the tennis dim? (B) 

4 Consented to having the aid 
let tn ngalni 10 ) 

5 They play flrBt In Spain, for 
a change (8) 

6 The penultimate tub not dis- 
posed of In the Jumble sale 
<4. 3. 31 

7 criticise each ridiculous swag- 

K r i1\ 

bx and I coma by car from 
the Italian resort (6) 

11 Shut up when the man comes 
In with the ornament (7t 
16 Goose Is something summers 
shouldn't eat (8) 

18 Standing up to put on the 
music (6) 

26 Pop back with the oask (3) 

22 A bit of tart and the last of 
the rice 16 ) 

23 The seats are arranged to one 
sido. looking ornamentn) (6) 

25 When knocking up a doctor 

( 3 , 8 ) 

28 The sun now la low (3) 

27 Ooes off with the material to 
make a snrl (7) 

30 A plea to regain your temper 
would bft hazardous (8) 

31 Writing about a border flower 
(8) 



32 Goes back to find the felled 
tree eurroundod by animate 

33 doesn't go out with marines 

35 decree that "Ron" goes out 
and a Welsh name boob in 48) 

36 To shut up the obstreperous 
tot, take a bun out <61 

37 Olaini there's a legal error, 
at on!* point (fl) 

fiUiSF PUZZLE 

ADR OS8 

8 Reaped in ) 

10 Decoration. (8) 
la wnterwly leaves (4) 

13 Purpose (dj 

14 Aoaoro CD 

15 U-i). Citizens (0) 

17 person, in waiting (fl) 

16 >Bit Gain oily ffj 
su un-read ndj 

zi il canon city ( 4 ) 

114 ttoyal personage (fl) 

lets Attoemoied idj 
26 owomc pain (4) 
gd iB6don <(fl) 
jai '1.41 k ropldtv ('ll 
34 ticrewn (0) 
jq ascanilrohed (6) 


a* jynroprau. country (7) 
38 dounuiate ntJ) 

40 t-n tho oar <iA) 

41 eiKillled worker (8) 

4i umployeea (6} 

DOWN 

1 Ohurdhman \3) 

2 Oard-gome <(0j 

3 (Flag (fl) 

4- .Vipers (8) 

5 'Buainfsa agreement 
• 18 ) 

6 UaiboMng (L0) 

7 .Fanny iff) 

8 Mohair (fl) 

11 Smoker ’s accessory 
lfl-4) 

18 ifcs«., prote (IJ) 

19 Nativity IB) 


19 Nativity IB) 

28 Lettuce (3) 

22 Ohunsy 18 ) 

23 Comment (8) 

55 Haa guests ( 10 > 


1.. ' •' 

I ' ■ i ’ 


. // 
¥ 


Jordan Tower Hotel /s\ 4 // jj XN cJ 

^'^lyamHoie, / & fy// ^ai Srianl/ / \\ $*/ 

SHMElSANlV /- / /// 

■'// • 11 V\ 

// // • Czechoslovakian Embassy _ ypev 

i Ha ya Arts Cartim '/ 9 ViinnclajiAnvV // 


// // •Czechoslovak" Embassy 

^rtB Cenirev' ® Yugoslavian 




28 Slimy earth (3) 

27 Windlass Iff) 

3d Body of Ustonera (8) 

31 Hires (fl) 

32 'Fundamental 
rciTorm era i(fl) 

30 Formal tff) 

3B South wind (fl) 

38 Muscle (8) 

37 Observing (fl) 


AMMAN 


541 ^'Hotei • 


w VJeriisalom 

V Sw ' 

Holiday 

inn Hjiet *SC> 


Parliament 


SiaicnSN# ./ /) . 

jriiameni \Y V YOnema'^ 
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